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A copy of the “Angelus.” in the exact size and identical colors 
of Millet’s great painting, will be given to every new subscriber to 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. The picture is a repro- 
duction by the chromotypogravure process in the highest style 
of French art, and so perfect is the resemblance that only the 
closest inspection enables one to detect the difference between 
the copy and the original. This offer of a copy of this masterpiece 
of modern art and the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for one year for the 
price of the annual subscription to the latter, is undeniably one 
of the most liberal ever made by any publication; and we have 


no doubt that it will be promptly embraced by a multitude of 


persons in all parts of the Union. 


A NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

From various quarters in the West we have rece tved complaints 
concerning the operations of Mr. Charles W. Wilson, who has repre- 
sented himself as the accredited agent and canvasser of FRANK LEs- 
LIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEwWsPaAPER. We have cautioned the public 
from week to week against agents who have not credentials either 
Jrom the home office at New York 07 Jrom Palmer & Chapin, of 
Chicago, our Western agents. Mr. Charles W. Wilson is not and 
has not been connected with this newspaper, and our friends will do 
us a service if they will promptly notify us by telegraph of his ap- 
pearance in any locality. It is a cause for regret that he has im- 
posed on the citizens of various localities, and if he can be punished 
for his misdeeds we shall spare ne ither time nor money to bring that 
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punishment ahout. 
THE BATTLE OF THE IRON -CLADS. 
NAVY is a fighting force, and to conceive of 
it as existing for any other purpose is anoma- 
lous. It is a sea army with substantially the 
same divisions and constituent parts created for 
naval warfare that are found in the land force or- 
If it is ad- 
mitted, then, that we need a navy at all—and so far 


ganized for attack or defense on shore. 


public sentiment appears to be unanimous in agree- 
ment with the affirmative of this proposition—it is at 
the same time conceded that we must have a navy 
that can fight, and this fact should never be forgot- 
ten in any discussion or controversy that may arise 
over the question of the maintenance of an effective 
naval force. 

There is still another point in this same connection which it 
is well to bear in mind. That is this: that an effective navy, we. 
a navy that can fight, is not in any manner a menace of war. It 
is, on the contrary, a most powerful factor in the preservation of 
peace. A show of real strength deters attack, while a display of 
weakness invites it. And it is solely as a means of defense—as 
an insurance policy to the millions of capital now at the mercy 
of an attacking power in our great commercial cities—that the 
United States is making ready to construct and equip such a 
navy as shall be adequate for this purpose. We do not require 
a great navy. We do need a small, compact. efficient force 
with every element in it the best of its kind. We want the 
smallest number of ships commensurate with the work to be per- 
formed, but the smaller it is the more will be required of each 
part. 

‘To be able, in case of war, to completely destroy at its out- 
break every base of supplies belonging to our enemy which 
should be in proximity to our country, and at the same time to 
protect the converging highways of our commerce, both foreign 
and coastwise, would represent the maximum demand to be 
made upon our navy for purposes of defense, and hence for any 
purposes.” 

No nation would construct war-ships merely for exhibition as 
specimens of the ship-builder’s art, nor would it limit its fleet to 
vessels able to run away from an enemy the moment he should 
fight. Nor would it leave its own coast unprotected while chas- 
ing over the seas in predatory warfare on the commerce of an 
adversary. And yet, in the discussions as to the class of ships 
we should now build, we still hear a plea put forward to con- 
struct more cruisers before we lay the keel of a battle-ship—the 
true fighting force in any naval organization, and of which we 
can hardly say that we possess a single one. At the range at 
which a cruiser would be able to hit the battle-ship the latter 
would easily sink her opponent, and any English admiral in a 
first-class Knglish battle-ship would unquestionably be perfectly 
willing to engage in a contest with half a dozen of the best 
cruisers aflout. 

What we need, what we must have, what we should begin at 
once to construct, is that which every other nation making any 
pretense whatever to having a navy already possesses—powerful, 
swift, heavily-armed, and well-armored battle-ships. No oer 
class of vessels could prevent our ports from being blockaded in 
case of war; and a blockade is what we at all hazards must pre- 
vent. A blockade of our principal cities would cause a greater 
national loss in one month than a whole fleet of battle - ships 
would cost to construct. If we want the policy we must be 
willing to pay the premium. 

Clearly, then, unless we can have a force of fighting-ships, our 
navy would be of no service to us should the contingency arise 
for which navies exist. We would not be able to maintain our 
rights, defend our coast, or protect Our honor at sea against even 
so small a State as Tolland, or ..e South American Republic of 
Chili. 

What, then, should be the type or character of shipa we 
should build to meet our need? The Beerctary of tic Navy, 


for reasons which he sets forth with marked foree and ability in 
his annual report, asks for battle-ships as the first requisite and 
paramount necessity of our navy to-day. The majority of the 
Senate Naval Committee has reported a bill authorizing the con- 
strnuetion of eight battle ships, two coast-defense vessels, two 
gun-boats, and five torpedo-boats. A minority of the same com- 
mittee advocates more cruisers. monitors for tighting-ships, and 
torpedo-boats. And the present battle of the iron-ciads is be 
tween the battle-ship and the monitor; between the advocates 
of the high-freeboard sea-going vessel, possessed of speed, coal 


enduranee, nowerful guns, and heavy armor, and of those who 


prefer the pure nonitor type, with its low free-board, lack of 


speed, limited endurance, an limited armament. The Navy 
Department, guided by the experience of other great nations, 
asks that a substantial beginning be made toward providing us 
with battle-ships combining the best features of the monitor 


’ 


type with the improvements Ceveloped for our use and profit dur- 


ing the past twenty-five yea vy other experimenters. 

There is no question of * ponderous, unwieldy, and costly 
broadside armored vessels "—a type no naval administration 
would now construct, and which the present Secretary has not 
even suggested. Nor has it been proposed to duplicate the for- 
eign * monsters ” of 14,000 tons or over, for they could not enter 
our harbors. It is desired to build the turreted battle-ship 
which can go out to sea and stay there; can fight an enemy 
at all times and wherever he may be encountered; can prevent 
a blockade of our harbors, aud keep a hostile feet so far from 
the coast that it cannot shell our cities; which will be to the 
navy what the infantry is to the army—the chief reliance, the 
main strength in offensive or defensive warfure. None of these 
requirements can be met by the low-freeboard monitor. She is 
a floating fortification; movable, but without the stability of the 
land fort; a harbor defender, but not a coast defender. In any 
seaway her ports must be kept closed tight to prevent the vessel 
from foundering, and it is impossible for her to use her guns. 
She carries but a limited supply of coal, and moves only at a low 
rate of speed. 

The best testimony as to the real value of the monitor class, 
the best definition of the limits of their field of intluence, the 
most correct appreciation of their merits and demerits, comes 
from the men who made them a study in 1861-64, and who 
then fought in them. Their evidence is the result of practical 
experience in actual warfare—the best and most conclusive test 
of any fighting foree—and fortunately is a matter of record. Ina 
communication to the Secretary of the Navy, dated March 27th, 
1862, Lieutenant 8. D. Greene, Executive Officer of the original 
monitor, wrote: 

** At sea she would be unable to work her guns, as we are obliged to 
keep the ports closed and calked, they being but five feet above the water. 
For smooth water operations, such as she was engaged in on the 9th inst., 
I think her a most desirable vessel. The opinion of experienced seamen 
on board is the same as my own.” 

The Keokuk was sunk in an engagement with Forts Moultrie 
and Sumter, and her commanding officer, Commander Rhind, re- 
ported under date of April 8th, 1863: 

** The position taken by the Keokuk was maintained for about thirty min 
utes, during which period she was struck ninety times in the hull and tur- 
rets. Nineteer. shots pferced her through at and just below the water-line. 
The turrets were pierced in many places, one of the forward port shutters 
shot away; in short, the vessel was completely riddled.” 

On April 24th, 1863, Captains Drayton and John Rodgers and 
Commanders Ammen, George W. Rodgers. D. M. Fairfax, and 
John Downes—the commanding officers of the monitor fleet— 
united in a statement to the Admiral, from which I make the fol- 
lowing extract: 

‘The liability of the guns to become disabled on occasions which re- 
quire steady use has been shown, as well as that the turret almost invari 
ably refuses to work after receiving heavy blows from shot, not only 
because the consequent bulging in injures the machinery, but from its 
being pushed from the perpendicular.” 

June 3d, 1863, Admiral Dupont wrote to the Department rela- 
tive to the employment of the monitors on blockade duty, that 
they were ‘totally unfit for this duty. They are not sea-going or 
sea-keeping vessels. In even a slight sea the hatches must be 
battened down.” The commanding officers of the monitors also 
reported to the Admiral: ‘We think these vessels are entirely 
January 20, 1863, 
Commander John L. Worden wrote of a short sea trip of the 


inadequite to maintain a blockade at sea.” 


Montauk: * The sea sometimes broke over the deck as much as 
two and a half or three feet deep. She gives positive indi- 
cations that if forced end on into a sea she will strain both over- 
hangs greatly; and if she gets into the trough of the sea, will 
wallow very heavily, to such an extent, indeed, as to render the 
breaking of a tolerably high sea over the turret almost certain.” 
February 26th, 1864, in a long communication to the Navy De- 
partment, Rear-Admiral Goldsborough says: 


‘The monitors we have already constructed and used in service I am 
impelled to regard as open to the serious objections of a marked defi- 
ciency in ability for general naval purposes, and in strength of bottom, sea- 
worthiness, speed, turning-qualities, height of deck above the water, and 
habitability ; yet, for mere smooth-water harbor operations—the object, I 
suppose, for which they were intended—they undoubtedly do possess for- 
midable offensive and defensive properties, viewed in a relative sense.” 


In February, 1864, Rear-Admiral David D. Porter wrote: 


** Any profess’ vunal man who will lay aside his prejudices caused by the 
discomforts incident to the monitors, must admit that as a harbor defense 
they are the best and only vessels to be built ; and I hope we shall see every 
harbor in the United States, where there is a chance of an enemy pene- 
trating, supplied with two or three of these floating batteries.”’ 


April 7th, 1864, Commodore John Rodgers wrote : 


‘*The objections to the monitor class . . . are from fewness of guns ; 
the lack of rapidity in fire . . . the loss of accommodation from dispens- 
ing with the upper deck or decks ; the greater unhealthiness from damp- 
ness and from confinement below in even a moderate sea; from the loss 
of light, and from depending upon blowers driven by steam for venti- 
lation.” 

General J. S. Barnard, of the Engineers, wrote in 1864: 


**T formed a high opinion of armored and turreted vessels built after 
Mr. Ericsson's designs, particularly as harbor-defense vesselsa—in fact, 
coming to the conclusion that his plans furnish the best solution of the 
problem of constructing vessels for this purpose.” 


The report of thie Secretary of the Navy, of December 7th, 1863, 
contains this statement: 


“To maintain one rightful maritime position, and for predominance 
tipon the ocean, vessels of greater size than any turreted vessel yet com 
pleted inuy be oasential,,, , Belag Unlike the othur grout maritime nae 
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tions, without distant colonies, where coal depots can be established on 
the shore of almost every sea, we must conform to the necessities of our 
condition, and build ships with capacity enough to take on board fuel suffi 
cient for a long cruise. The space for other supplies, for the munitions of 
war, and for the accommodation of officers and crews, should also be ample, 
and, in addition to this, each of these vessels must, in order to accomplish 
its work, present in its construction, armor, armament, and propulsion, all 
the power that the resources of modern invention and mechanical science 
and art can furnish for attack, resistance, and pursuit. A vessel of this 
description must, of course, cost a large price. But then, a wise states 
manship will not fai] to perceive that the possession of even a very few 
such unconquerable ships must, while vastly augmenting the force and 
renown of our navy, afford us, at the same time, an inestimable guarantee 
of peace with foreign nations: nor, in counting the cost of such floating 
structures, can we forget that, large as that cost may be, it yet sinks into 
insignificance in contrast with the expenditures and sacrifices of a single 
year, or even a month, of foreign war.” 

These were wise words from the Secretary of the Navy in 
the trying days of the Civil War. If true then, they are doubly 
true now, when our rapid growth in material wealth and in popu- 
lation is taken into consideration. Our present Secretary asks 
for nothing more than to bring our navy up to the strength it 
had before the war, replacing the old ships as they are perforce 
retired from service with modern, effective vessels, of which the 
battle-ship is the best type, embracing as it does the merits and 
capabilities of all the others except the cruisers. As he very 
truly says in his admirable report: 

‘* Until the United States has a fleet of twenty battle-ships, with coast- 
defenders, cruisers, and torpedo-boats in suitable proportions for efficient 
defense, and an establishment in such working order, as to administrative 
machinery, officers, men, reserves, and vessels, that it can be brought with 
out delay into effective action, ths country cannot consider that it pos- 
sesses a navy ; and a navy it can never afford to be without.” 


THE SOUTHERN QUESTION MISUNDER. 
STOOD. 

i en Topeka Daily Cap/ta/ says the time has come 
for a Republican Congress to insist upon a fair 

vote in the South. The New York Five ning Post in- 

quires of its Topeka contemporary, ** What will you 

do? What kind of legislation will you have ?” and 

it calls attention to the unconstitutionality of the 

Ku-Klux Act and the Civil-Rights Act. 

There is no need of befogging the situation of af- 
fairs. Few people seem to understand the power of 
the Federal Government. It cannot interfere with 
the autonomy of the States. The States have certain 
sovereign rights which even Congress must respect, 
and interference with which the Supreme Court of 
the United States will not and can not tolerate. 
Among these rights that of self-government is ab- 
solute. 

The Constitution, so far as the rights of voters £O, 
simply prescribes that no one shall be deprived of 
his vote on account of * race, color, or previous con. 
It would therefore be uncon- 
stitutional for any State to declare by statute that no 


dition of servitude.” 


colored man should be permitted to vote, but the 
States can evade the Constitution by imposing all 
sorts of restrictions on the voting population, intended 
to make it difficult for the black man to exercise the 
right of suffrage, or to keep him away from the bal. 
lot-box entirely. Citizens of a State can bulldoze a 
voter, drive him from the polls, and make his ballot 
count for, nothing in various ways, and unless the 
State or docal authorities interfere to protect the 
rights of the voter, he must suffer the hardship, for the 
Federal Government has nothing to do or to say. 

There is but one exception, as we understand the 
matter : Congress has the right to regulate the man- 
ner in which its own members shall be elected. In 
other words, Congress can legislate in reference to 
the election of members of the House of Represent- 
atives, but this must be general legislation for all 
the States, and it has no reference to the manner of 
selecting electors in any State, which must be left to 
the State itself, nor, presumably, to the election of 
Senators. The demand of the Republican party is 
that the Administration must pass an election law 
which shall surround the election of members of the 
House of Representatives with abundant safeguards 
for the protection of the voter, and for securing a 
full vote and an honest count of it as cast. This is 
all the power that Congress has, and its employment 
to the utmost could not possibly interfere with the 
State or local governments of the South. 

All the tumult raised by the Democratic and 
mugwump press in reference to Federal interference 
in Southern elections counts for nothing. There can 
be no such interference with the domestic affairs of 
any State. An honest election law with reference to 
Members of Congress would not put the colored 
man in power in any State. It would not lead to 
negro supremacy. It would simply prevent the se- 
lection, by force, intrigue, or trickery, of Demo. 
cratic candidates for Congress from Republican 
districts in the South. It would simply enable a 
district where the negro vote predominates to select 
the man of ite choice for Member of Congress ; it 
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would not empower this negro vote to seize local or 
State offices. 

There is, therefore, absolutely no reason why a 
Federal election law should not be passed. All the 
cry of negro domination raised against it counts for 
nothing. It is made to deceive, and for too long 
a time it has deceived many honest-minded men in 
the North. 


case succinctly and clearly this deceit would no longer 


If the press would state the facts of the 


he possible. \ Federal election law can only secure 
an honestly elected ILouse of Representatives, and 
every honest-minded man in the country, North or 
South, white or black, should favor such a statute. 
Furthermore, the basis of representation in Con- 
gress is the population, and it is manifestly un- 


just that the aggregate Congressional vote of. all 


the districts of the entire State of Georgia, for in- 
stance, should be smaller than the vote of a single 
Congressional district in the State of New York. 
If population is to be the basis of representation alike 
in the North and the South, then the vote should be 
cast everywhere with equal freedom, and the count 
should be made with equal justice, accuracy, and 
honesty, regardless of sectional lines or the solidity 


of the negro vote. 


THE DAY OF THE PARTISAN. 
PTPHIS is the day of the partisan, and it behooves the citizen, 
regardless of party affiliations, to think of the calamities that 
must in the end result from the intensifying of party feeling and 
the subordination of right and justice to the desire to advance 
party success. 

In West Virginia a Governor elected by Republican votes 
and given a clear majority was kept out of his seat for months 
hy the refusal of the Legislature to canvass the returns. At 
last a cooked up process of recounting has been completed, by 
which the Republican Governor loses his seat, and his Demo- 
cratic opponent, clearly in the minority, is installed in office. — In 
Ohio a Republican Lieutenant-Governor, elected on the face of the 
returns beyond question, las been unseated by the same process 
of rejecting returns that was resorted to in West Virginia. In 
the same State a Democratic Legislature, made solid by the un- 
seating of a Republican Lieutenant-Governor, proposes to re-dis- 
trict the Congressional districts so as to give the Republicans 
only a few out of the twenty-one districts in a State with a 
nominal Republican majority of from 10,000 to 25,000. There is 
not a Democratic newspaper in the land excepting the New York 
World that raises its voice against this gross wrong and in- 
justice, this violation of duty, this breaking of constitutional 
vaths of office on the part of members of the Legislature. In 
Virginia the Democratic Legislature proposes by means of an 
overwhelming majority to oust the Republican Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals. These extraordinary acts, at the behest 
of politicians, are passed over without comment or are defended 
on the ground of ¢ xpedic ney. 

If sueh methods are to prevail what is to become of the 
Republic? If by trickery the will of the people as expressed «t 


the ballot-box can be nullified, may we not expect that when 


these methods fail violence will be used to accomplish a partisan 
purpose? This Republic has had an existence of scarcely a 
century. It is the greatest experiment of the kind that has 
ever been tried It has been more successtul than any republic. 
Does an uninterrupted existence of a hundred years, scarcely 


broken by a formidable civil war, warrant the belief in its solidity 
und permanence ? 
New questions are constantly arising upon which not only the 


people of different States, but upon which people of the same 


State are divided, and must continue to divide. If the voice of 


the majority at the ballot-box is not to decide these questions ;_ it 
fraud, trickery, and violence are to prevail, who can deny that 
the Republic is in jeopardy, that it is still an experiment, that its 
permanence is in doubt ? 

One of the wholesome signs of the (lay is the tendency on 
the part of the press, as well as on the part of many persons, to 
independence of criticism regarding party action. This independ- 
ence, so long as it characterizes honesty of purpose, sincerity of 


motive, and unselfish devotion to the welfare of the State, grows 


more rapidly under the influence of the partisan injustice which 
develops it. As it concentrates and makes its power felt it will 
present the strongest barrier to political usurpation and fraud, 
The growth of the sentiment in favor of civil service reform was 
at first very slow, but it gathered strength with every recurring 
election, until it finally enlisted the ablest men of both parties. 
With ballot reform the same experience is being had. It is thus 
with all reform movements. Next, municipal reform must receive 


attention, and when these three movements have been fairly 
brought about, the partisan will be largely shorn of his strength 
and left powerless to do evil to any one except himself. 

The recent outrages on electors to which we have ealled at- 


tention simply hasten the day when the ery for reform shall be 


the prevailing ery on election-day. When that ery is heard 
throughout the land, men of prominence who have aided and 
abetted the wrongs of our day will look back in shame upon the 
records they have made, and that the people have neither for- 


gotten nor forgiven. 
THE FARMERS AND STATE CANALS. 


N some Western states, the farming element, organized under 
[ the Granger influence, is the predominating power in politics, 
The advice recently given by Lieutenant-Governor Jones, of this 
State, to an assemblage of Grangers at Watertown, that they 
should organize and combine to oust lawyers and politicians .rom 
legislative and executive positions, will not need to be repeated 
verv often in order to have it catch the ear and captivate the 
mind of the agricultural masses. 
Tu various parts of the State we hear of organizations of the 





farming interests to protect themselves from taxation, and espe- 
cially from taxation for the maintenance and enlargement of the 
Erie Canal. Recently, the farmers of western New York passed 
resolutions protesting against large canal appropriation bills now 
before the Legislature, as unjust and unecessary. The Repub- 
lican vote in the State of New York is largely the farmer vote. The 
Democratic vote comes from the cities, and especially from New 
York and Brooklyn, which constantly clamor for large canal ap- 
propriations. It would scem. therefore, that if political consider- 
ations are to prevail, the voice of the farmers would be listened 
to by a Republican Legislature. 


Aside from political considerations, however, remains the fact 


that the canals of the State, and especially the Erie Canal, are of 


vastly more benefit to shippers out of the State thar to our own 
residents. New York City, no doubt, profits largely by the cheap 
transportation for Western products which the Erie Canal af- 
fords, but it is not clear why it should object to Federal aid for the 
maintenance of our canal system. The time has come when the 
Erie Canal is no longer a State institution. It chief and most 
direct benefits go to outsiders, and unless this fact is recognized, 
the opposition of the interior of the State to canal maintenance 
will, in time, gsow to such dimensions that it will threaten the 
existence of our canal system. When that time comes the rail- 
roads will, no doubt, avail themselves of the opportunity to be- 
come the owners of the State canals, with all that their ownership 
would imply to shippers of freight. 

Here is a field for legislative thought and action well worth 


cultivating. 


SECRETARY WINDOM’S MISTAKE. 

HE greatest mistake ever made by Secretary Windom, during 

his official career, was his defense of the Alaska seal mo- 
nopoly. An ex-member of Congress, Mr. Page, of California, in a 
letter recently written to the chairman of the House Committee 
of Ways and Means, has reviewed Mr. Windom’s adverse report 
upon the bill pending in Congress which proposes to place the 
taking of Alaska fur seals in the hands of Government agents, and 
provides for the sale of the skins at San Francisco in open market 
instead of in London. 

Mr. Page shows, by statements from the record, that Mr. 
Windom was in error in declaring that whenever the Treasury 
Department or Congress has had the subject under investigation 
the decision has been “in favor of the existing law and methods.” 
He points out that ex-Secretary Boutwell did not approve the 
policy of the leasing of the islands or of continuing the lease. He 
opposed it because it did not yield an adequate return to the Govy- 
ernment, and this was sufficient ground for opposition then as it 
is now. i 

Mr. Page also emphasizes the argument advanced by this news- 
paper to the effect that it is an outrage on American citizens that 
seal-skins taken in American waters are carried across the country, 
past American workshops, and over the water to be manipulated 
by English workmen, who receive $1,000,000 annually in wages 
for this work, all of which could be done in American workshops 
and by American workingmen. 

Whatever may be the result of the effort of a gang of unscrupu- 
lous monopolists to retain control of the Alaska fur monopoly, it ean- 
not be said that the Administration is not advised of the true condi- 
tion of affairs. A renewal of the seal lease to a foreign monopoly, 
without regard to the rights of the American people and of Amer- 
ican workingmen, would be a direct blow at the policy of protec- 
tion. This Administration cannot afford to administer such a blow. 
And Mr. Windom cannot afford to forget that fact, if he hopes to 
retain his reputation and his hold on the confidence of the people. 


SUPPRESSING A CITY NUISANCE. 

NE of the nuisances of this great city is the plastering of ad- 
0) vertisements along the structure of the elevated railroads. 
The city reaps no benefit; all the profits go to the railroad and 
to the advertising company which enjoys a monopoly of this 
peculiar business. 

For years this advertising nuisance has been tolerated by the 
local authorities, until at last it has become an abomination to 
travelers and a wretched imposition on our citizens. It is not 
sufficient that the streets are given up to the use of the elevated 
railroads, that property rights are invaded, light cut off, buildings 
rendered tenantless by noise and smoke, but the monopoly which 
controls the structure takes advantage of the city s generosity by 
leasing advertising privileges at expensive rates to pateat-medi- 
cine dealers and others, antil it has come to pass that the elevated 
railroad structures are simply vast bill-boards for advertisers, who 
by right should pay the city for the privilege they enjoy, and not 
turn the money into the coffers of the elevated railroad monopoly. 

The Mavor and Corporation Counsel may find opportunity for 
employment in suppressing this nuisance, or the Legislature 


might very properly wipe it out by a single enactment. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

It is sometimes necessary to fight the devil with fire, and if 
the Democratic Legislature of Ohio insists upon gerrymandering 
the State so as to capture a large majority of the Congressional 
delegation without regard to right or wrong, the Senate at Wash- 
ington would be amply justitied in declining to give Mr. Brice 
his seat, which, it is charged, was secured by bribery and fraud. 
A little more backbone on the part of Republican leaders every- 
where would be of material advantage to them in the desperate 


game of polities as it is played in these times. 


STRANGE developments in referenee to the ill-fated New Or- 


leans Exposition are promised. Colonel Edward A. Burke, of 


New Orleans, who was the manager of the affair, is now a fugi- 


tive in Central America. He was formerly State Treasurer of 


Louisiana, and is charged with various irregular transactions by 
which the State loses nearly 81,000,000 \n interview with 
him was recently printed, in which he states that whatever he 
did “was done from purely patriotic purposes, and was ren- 
dered necessary to tide the New Orleans Exposition over a criti 
eal period in its financial affairs, under peculiar circumstances 
and with supposed ample guarantees,’’ It is added that if he ts 
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guilty of crime then several high State and city officials, his col- 
leagues at the time, were also implicated. All this has an ex- 
ceedingly bad appearance, and no doubt precedes sensational dis- 


closures, 


THE burial of the bodies of seventy dead men at one time, 
away from the field of battle, is an extraordinary occurrence. 
Seventy colliers, who were killed by the explosion in Mon- 
mouthshire, Wales, recently, were buried with one funeral serv- 
ice and one procession to the grave. All the public places and 
stores in town were closed, and the wailings of hundreds of 
widows and orphans, whose grief was unrestrained, made the 
scene most startling and painful. Years ago, with the invention 
of the safety-lamp and the improvement in the processes of 
ventilation, it was supposed that the greatest dangers of mining 
had been averted, but within the past two years, both in this and 
other countries, some of the most terrible mining casualties on 
record have occurred. It would seem as if human ingenuity 
might well be directed to this field of exploration, and doubtless 
it would be if capital offered sufficient inducements. 


It is to the credit of Governor Hill that he declined to pardon 
hoodler John O'Neill, whose term of service at Sing Sing will ex- 
pire next June. The failure of the boodle trials in the hands of 
District-Attorney Fellows is precisely what was expected and 
predicted when he was a candidate for the office he holds. The 
whole story of the boodle trials furnishes one of the most scandal- 
ous chapters in New York’s municipal record. If the truth re- 
garding the desperate efforts of the boodlers’ friends and of the 
boodlers themselves to escape trial and conviction were made 
public, a sensation of no ordinary magnitude would follow. The 
conviction of O'Neill was apparently justified by all the testimony 
and the facts of the case. It was an exhibition of weak senti- 
mentality to ask his pardon. We are glad that Governor Hill 
had the courage and the diseretion to refuse the request, sup- 
ported as it was by influential Democratic politicians.’ 


THE successful newspaper always suffers more than its un- 
successful competitors from the impositions practiced by bogus 
agents, reporters, and representatives. We have already warned 
our readers against a pretended agent of FRANK LESLIE’s, who 
is traveling in the West, and who goes by the name of Charles 
Wilson. A complaint now comes to us from several sources in 
the South regarding the swindling operations of a man going by 
the name of Edward Chapin. He is transacting business on the 
false representation that he represents this newspaper. The only 
person of this name who is authorized to act for us is Mr. E. C. 
Chapin, of the firm of Palmer & Chapin, who have charge of the 
Western department of FRANK LESLIE’s WEEKLY, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. We again repeat that no business should be 
transacted with any one claiming to be a representative of this 
paper unless he presents credentials signed by Messrs. Arkell & 
Harrison, at the home office in New York, or by Messrs. Palmer 
& Chapin, the managers of our Western agency. 


THE New York Central Railroad of late years, despite its 
characteristic conservatism, has been gradually adding new and 
younger blood to its management. Recently the office of third vice- 
president was created, and Mr. Walter H. Webb, the wide-awake 
Vice-President of the Wagner Palace Car Company, was chosen 
for the place. It is not giving Mr. Webb too much credit to say 
that the wonderful improvements wrought by his brother, Presi- 
dent Webb, of the Wagner Palace Car Company, in the equipment 
and control of the Wagner cars, was accomplished so readily and 
so effectively largely because of the former's tireless industry, ex- 
cellent judgment, and splendid executive ability. Of course, the 
selection of such a practical and experienced man as Mr. C. D. 
Flagg to superintend the company’s affairs also had much to do 
with the prosperity of the new management, but it was in the 
selection of such well-equipped officials that executive capacity 
and judgment were required, and were abundantly displayed. 
The changes in the New York Central also include the promotion 
of Mr. Theodore Voorhees, formerly Assistant General Superin- 
tendent, to the office of General Superintendent. He sueceeds 
Mr. Toucey, who will act as the assistant of the Third Vice-Pres- 
ident. Mr. Voorhees is one of the youngest, but most successful 
railroad men in the country. His promotion has been rapid, but 
in every instance well deserved. An infusion of young blood into 
the old New York Central is bound to do a great deal of good, and 
work reforms and improvements for which, in some directions at 
least, there has been abundant room. 


POLITICAL controversies should not interfere with the enact- 
ment of beneficent legislation at Albany. One of the wisest bills 
thus far presented has been introduced by the Hon. William 8. 
Sheehan, of Buffalo, the leader of the Democratic minority in the 
Assembly. This measure requires that an educated woman phy- 
sician shall be on the medical staff of each insane-asylum in this 
State where women are received as patients. The propriety of 
such a law cannot be questioned, and it is difficult to comprehend 
any reason for opposing it. Strangely enough, some of the 
asylums do not wish to have the law made mandatory. They sug- 
gest that it be made permissive, which would in effect leave mat- 
ters precisely as they stand, for it is clearly allowable to employ 
female attendance in any State asylum at the option of the man. 
agement. In fact, one of our best institutions, the Willard 
Asylum, has for five years employed a woman physician. In 
Pennsylvania, where the law is permissive, women physicians 
have thus far been appointed in only two asylums, while in Mas- 
sachusetts, where the law is mandatory, women have been em- 
ployed in the ayslums since 1885 with the most gratifying re- 
sults. There are over two hundred women physicians in our 
State, all well qualified for appointment to duty in insane-asylums. 
Insanity in a large number of cases arises from diseases peculiar 
to women. This fact alone stands as a pointed argument in favor 
of the passage of Assemblyman Sheehan's bill, But aside from 
this, motives of delicacy as well as of justice prompt the employ 
ment of women physicians in institutions where female subjects 
of insanity are contined, rhe press and the church should unite 
in demanding this legislation. Itis of a class that should not 
require political influence to secure ite passage, 
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THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
-yROPHECIES of coming spring are all 
abroad in the land. In the Southern States 
they fill the air wit their fragrance, and even 
on northern hillsides they are beginning to ap- 
pear in the brightening colors of the fields, and 
in here and there an early flower peeping out 
from sheltered nooks. Our pieture shows a 
scene in Virginia, where the trailing arbutus, 
hiding in lowly humility, is already gathered by 
eager hands, and forms the basis of an active 


floral traffic in certain favored regions. 
THE SIOUX RESERVATION. 


\W" have already referred to the President’s 
approval of the Sioux Reservation procla- 


mation, by which 9,000,000 acres of arable land 


in South Dakota have been opened to public 
settlement. Since the passage of the Act of Con- 
gress in March last relative to the division of 
the Sioux Reservation, the consent of the vari- 
ous tribes has been obtained to the opening of 
their lands for settlement. The Indians are al- 
lowed to enter upon separate reservations or to 
reserve Jand now occupied by them, and the un- 
oecupied land is to be sold to actual settlers for 
the benefit of the tribes. It is proposed to fur- 
nish the Indians at once with live stock and 
agricultural implements, and to establish indus- 
trial schools with the proceeds arising from the 


sale of their lands. The purpose of the law is 





: not only to open the lands to settlement, but 
also to provide for the tribes so that they may 
come under civilizing influences, and be morally 
and physically, as well as financially, benefited. 
Under President Harrison’s Administration two 
great tracts of land, one in Oklahoma and one in 
South Dakota, have been opened to public set- 
tlement, affording new homes for thousands of 
farmers, and adding largely to the producing 
capacity of the far West. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD 
INDEBTEDNESS. 

HE bill for the settlement of the debt of the 

Pacific Railroads, just reported to the Sen 
ate, proposes the adjustment of the Union Pa- 
cific indebtedness on the basis of fifty - year 
bonds bearing three per cent. interest, and it 
is said the managers are disposed to accept 
the terms. Mr. Huntington, representing the 
Central Pacific, is not so well pleased with the 
terms upon which his road is asked to settle. 
His proposition, made to the committee, was to 


give the Central Pacific 125 years in which to 


is 


pay up the bonds, to bear an average rate of in- 





terest of one and one-half per cent. This the 
committee would not agree to. They consented, 
however, to give the road an extension of sev- 


enty-five years, with interest on the bonds at 





; the rate of two per cent., and, recognizing the 
m present serious condition of the Central Pacific 
eg Company, and the absolute netessity for its 
building several important bridges in California, 
as well as building some additional lines of rail- 
road there, the committee also determined that 
iy half of the two per cent. should be capitalized 
| for the first ten years. That being done, the 
} Central Pacific would have to pay for the first 
ten years about $650,000 a year, and abont 
$1,400,000 a year at the end of ten yeais SPRING IN VIRGINIA.—GATHERING THE TRAILING ARBUTUS 
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NEWFOUNDLAND,—THE STEAMSHIP “CIRCASSIAN” FORCING HER WAY THROUGH THE ICE IN THE HARBOR OF ST. JOHN'S, 
SkercH BY GEORGE F, BowDEN.—[SEE Pace 83.]} 











A WITHERED FLOWER. 
7 in an old book-store, looking ‘round 


To wile away an hour, 
Ja an old volume, long untouched, I found 
A pressed and withered flower. 


Years must have passed since there its bloom was laid. 
And there its beauty shed; 

Faded the brilliant hues it once displayed, 
And all its fragrance fled 


Was it a lover’s hand that placed it there 
When that old book was new? 

Was it a token from some maiden fair, 
Its petals fresh with dew ? 

Was it in memory of a meeting glad 
That banished every pain? 

Was it in memory of a parting sad, 
Never to meet again? 

I cannot know where they may be to-day, 
Together or apart; 

Perhaps from life they’ve faded, too, away, 
As this dead Hower’s heart. 

GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


NEILA SEN. 
By J. H. CONNELLY. 


CHAPTER XV.—({CONTINUED.) 

HE Cinhalese maiden, like most persons 
accustomed to life in the tropics—where 
the morning hours are the most enjoyable 
of the day—was a really early riser, and 
an hour before Millicent awoke was al- 
ready as completely dressed as the limited 
resources of her present wardrobe would 
permit. and had grown weary of waiting 
to hear some sounds of life in the big 


house about her. At length she de- 


scended to the parlor floor and there was 
encouraged to suppose that at least one 
other person than herself must be alive 





and moving under that roof, for the morn- 
ing papers had been taken in and thrown upon a hall chair. Tak- 
ing one of these at random, she passed on into the parlor, opened 
a window, and sat down by it to read. 

Here Miilicent, after quite a little alarm at not finding her in 
her room, discovered her. 

* Mercy!” exclaimed the ample blonde, kissing her, ** what a 
fright you gave me! 
ting up in the middle of the night to read newspapers?” 

“In the middle of the night! Oh, no,” replied Neila, in a 
cone of gentle protest. Surely I did 
not get up until the broad daylight came, and certainly not to 
read the newspaper then. 
this one.” 


Who would ever have thought of your get- 


**Are you not mistaken ? 
Indeed, I am sorry that I have read 


“What a dear, puzzling, old-fashioned little sprite you are! 
I tind that I shall have to be careful in what I say to you; you 
are so awfully literal. 
read the paper?” 

“One enters, through it, into the world of evil and pain.” 

“Yes; you get the news of what is going on in the world 
about you; if that is what you mean.” 

“ But what can that news benefit, or even gratify, except a 
morbid taste for knowledge of that which is bad? Would not 
See what I read 


But why are you sorry that you have 


the soul be cleaner without such knowledge? 
in this dark record of a day. A horrible murder done in one city 
afar off; a robbery perpetrated in another; the betrayal of trusts 
by high officials, who should be exemplars to the people; the 
shameful grief that a girl’s weakness has brought upon an honor- 
able family; the awful act of men who, despairing of justice from 
the tribunals, have put a man to death for his evil deed; the 
faithlessness of a wife that has caused her husband to put her 
away; theinvocation of law and employment of the power of arms 
to crush starving men who demand wages sufficient that they 
and their families may barely live; the burning of women and little 
children through the act of a man who sought to defraud an insur- 
ance company; the sacrifice of human life through a railway dis- 
aster, caused, it is said, by responsible officials using otherwise, and 
dishonestly, the money that should have been applied to making a 
bridge secure. And this is by no means all, but only those things 
that are by the newspaper given prominence, as the important 
news, the higher waves in the black sea of the sins of self-hood 
that are the outcome of civilization as it is presented in the daily 
newspaper.” 

“ But the newspaper is not responsible for these things. It 
exposes them; that is all.” 

“Do you not think that evil ceases to seem so evil as it is, in 
proportion as we cultivate familiarity with it? The purest air 
in passing over infected places becomes laden with the seeds of 
death. No one thing in all the vast universe is out of all possi- 
ble relation with any other thing. Especially is no human being 
absolutely free from any one of all other human beings. That 
which touches one who yet suffers life in mortal form in some de- 
gree touches all, and no one can be unaffected by the color given 
to the bonds that unite this common humanity and make the in- 
fluences upon its individual members. The sin, or shame, or 
grief of each, in some proportion taints the moral atmosphere 
that gives tone to the soul-life of all. The evil that we know be- 
comes part of ourselves, and we can no more remain unaffected 
by it than we can escape the penalty of breathing the pestilent 
miusins of a poisonous swamp.” 

* But the newspapers print a great deal of good; do they 
not?” 

“Perhaps. I do not know. Not sufficiently have I studied 
them to be able to affirm that they do not. But I look in vain 
for anything purifying to the soul or ennobling for the mind in 
Instead, I tind as its key-note, 
in au editorial article, this shameless apotheosis of self: ‘The al- 
truist is an amiable crank, who properly ends in a poor-house or 


this one that I hold in my hands. 
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an insane-asylum.’ The word * crank’ I do not comprehend, and 


it may modify the meaning of the sentence, but it seems to me 
that the intent is to cast discredit upon that which your diction- 
ary detines as being benevolent and regardful of tue interests and 
Is that good ?” 


* You may be altogether right, my dear, and I have no doubt 


good of others 
you are; but the newspapers are very convenient to tell us what 
is going on in society, and what nice things there are to eat and 
drink and wear, and what there is worth seeing at the theatres 
—if you can believe them—and how the base-ball games are go- 
ing, and—and—well, to keep us amused.” 

* Dedicated solely to the desires of the senses.” 

“ Yes,” 


that she failed to grasp the full significance attached by Neila to 


responded Millicent, a little doubtfully, as if conscious 
those words. “ But, come, never mind about the newspapers any 


more now. Tell me all about what I told you last night I was 


dying to know; tell me everything.” 

Thus enjoined, Neila narrated circumstantially all that had 
occurred to her, from the time when her guardian first made his 
appearance in her little parlor at the hotel down to her quitting 
of his roof. As may be supposed, she passed somewhat lightly 
little 


appeared in the vdle of rescuer, but they were not necessary, 


over the details of the scene with Harold, when he re- 


Millicent being quite capable of filling them in from her own 
imagination. 

‘I should think,” said the sympathetic blonde, who was 
worked up toa high pitch of indignation by the time the story 
was ended, “that you would want to see that wicked old man 
hanged, or at least put in prison for the rest of his life.” 

* No,” answered Neila, “it would not be well for me to enter- 
tain such desires. A wish for evil to him in consequence of his 
actions to me would be, on my part, as seltish and wrong in 
kind—though possibly not in degree—as a wish for evil to any 
other person, even the most innocent.” 

*“ T don’t see how you make that out,” gasped Millicent. 

“We have not been taught to think in the same way, but 
perhaps, if you will bear with a little explanation of some- 
thing of what I have been accustomed to hear spoken of as my 


All 


effects 


‘heathen notions, I may make my thoughts clear to you. 
human actions—deeds and thoughts alike—are at once 


and causes: effects, as the products of intluences, selfish or 


otherwise, operating in or upon us: causes, Inasmuch as they 
produce effects upon others or disturb the harmony of nature, 
that chain of relationship in being which began with the First 
Cause and can terminate only in the re-absorption of all things 
into the Infinite; if, indeed, that which is eternal can be said to 
have, any farther than for the limitations of human understand- 
ing, either beginning or end. That liarmony, or equilibrium, is 
maintained by the law of Karma, which is the principle of adjust- 
ment, or, as applied to human actions, retribution. Karma is 
not, as by some it is erroneously conceived, a secondary force 
employed by a judicially dispensing higher power to reward or 
punish, but is itself at once a primary and inherent law and the 
All 


trangression of the law of harmony—rebellion of a part against 


force by which that law becomes operative. selfishness is 
the unity of the whole—and impels the soul away from*its just 
equilibrium; to which impulse must succeed reaction, and that 
reaction is punishment, the inevitable operation of the inflexible 
law. Selfishness is truly the seed of every vice and evil known to 
the human soul, and in itself an invocation of the heavy penalty of 
Karmic law, irrespective of the fruits that spring from it in action 
and that have their own recompense. Hence, the seltish desire 
for revenge that might prompt me to wish evil to Mr. Clutchley 
would be for me a seed of evil, and as such would necessarily 
subject me to the reactionary effects in just proportion to the 
If Mr. Clutehley has done 


wrong, no power of men or gods may shield him from the conse- 


measure of my wrongful thought. 


quences of that wrong, and no wish of mine could energize any 
more than it could avert the operation of that law. So that such 
a wish on my part would be foolish, being a waste of will as well 
as wrong.” 

“When I looked at you last night, my dear, I mistook you 
for a child, you really are such a fairy-like little thing, you know. 
[ didn’t at all suspect that you were a sage metaphysician, or a 
learned pundit, or something of the sort. You positively take my 
Your 


You are 


breath away. But I understand it very clearly now. 
Hindoo doctrine of re-incarnation makes it quite plain. 


the soul of some old Hindoo philosopher masquerading on earth 


again as a very charming girl. Oh, you needn’t laugh; I’m 
sure of it.” 
Both girls laughed heartily at Millicent’s conceit, and she 


went on: 

“But I don’t care what you say, if I were in your place I 
would give myself a headache trying to think of something bad 
enough to wish might happen to Clutchiey. It may be very 
wrong, but it is my way, and the way of the people I am used to 
living among, to like those who are good to us and to hate those 
who harm us.” 

“That is not the teaching of your great Master. He said 
‘love your enemies, do gvod to those who hate you, pray for 
those who despitefully use you.’ ” 

“ Ah, yes ; 


} very true. But that was a long time ago and a 


great way of. We hear a good deal more now about ‘ visiting 
the sins of the fathers upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation.’ ” 

*We Buddhists still believe in what he taught.” 

* You wouldn’t long if you lived in a Christian land. But, 
what a pair of stupids we are, sitting up here and talking our- 
selves to death while breakfast is waiting for us. Come, let me 


give you something better than prisor fare.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

S early in the afternoon as the conventionalities would per- 
A mit, Harold Godfrey made his appearance at his cousin’s 
house. Neila met him with frank gladness, and in well-chosen 
words expressed her gratitude for his agency in her rescue. 

“Tt was the happiest adventure of my life,” he assured her; 
“but there was one thing in the chain of events that has puz- 
zled in How in the world did you come to know tiie Morse 
alphabet and imagine that you could ever reach me in that 


way ?” 
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“Oh, as for the alphabet, that was simple T found it) ina 
book in Mr. Clutchley’s library, 
as i seek to learn everything that is 


But 


to which IT was allowed 


UCCCSS, 
and at first learned it, just 
when | making those 


new to me, simply to know it Was 


little pictures to help poor Mr. Parker the idea occurred to me 


that I should employ it in the way that I did. I was well aware 
that the probabilities were infinite that my arrows, thus shot into 
that was a matter 


the dark, might never reach the mark, but 


with which I had not to concern myself. It was my duty to 
employ such means as I had, and if it were right that through 
those means I should receive succour, why T would receive it; if 
not, no harm would be done.’ 

“But I do 


did not simply tell the housekeeper to send her husband to Mr 


not understand,” interrupted Millicent, “ why you 
Godfrey to tell him your condition.” 

* Because Mr. Clutchley had made her swear to him that she 
would not betray my presence there, and if she had done so he 
the 
reputation, the happiness, and possibly the material prospects of 


would have cruelly avenged himself upon her by ruining 
her boy.” 

“So you sacriticed yourself for her?” 

“It did in thiat 
happy woman already. 


not occur to me way. She was a very un- 


Surely [ should not, to serve myself, 
have made her life more bitter.” 
* You ideas, Neila,” Harold ; 


* but none I have heard yet that does not do credit to both your 


have some strange remarked 
head and your heart.” 


Millicent. ‘ Well, I should 


so. You ought to have heard the lecture she gave me, before 


“Strange ideas!’’ exclaimed say 
breakfast, too, to prove that she had no right to hate that old 
robber, Clutchley.”’ 

* Are all the women of your country taught to reason as you 
do?” asked Harold. 

‘I am sorry to say that education is rarely deemed necessary, 
or even desirable, for women in either India or Ceylon, especially 
The 


profess to tind in the Vedas, and yet more explicitly in the laws 


where the Brahminie form of religion prevails Brahmins 
of Manu, injunctions against it, and repress even the longing for 
spiritual cultivation by impressing upon women the idea that 
they can only be saved through their husbands. Among them a 
woman's only value is as the mother of a son. And, given in 


marriage as she is when only a child, and made a household 
drudge from the time that she is old enough to be one, she rarely 
has time to learn anything, even should she have the desire and 
were there anybody to teach her. Buddhists believe that each 
soul saves or loses itself, as it does or does not follow * the pertect 
way,’ and ignorance is incompatible with following the way. Un- 


happily, there is difference of opinion as to what constitutes igno- 


rance. But Buddhists, especially in Ceylon, look with gradually 
increasing favor upon the spreading of all knowledge among 
women, and even in numbers of instances encourage those who 


desire it in preference to marriage—a choice that. in former times, 
used to be deemed a disgrace. Mainly owing to the efforts of 
the theosophists, schools have been opened in which competent 
instructors teach not only the ancient wisdom and literature of 
cur own people, but the more material knowledge and accom- 
the Western 


heathen and seek to 


revile us as 
so Buddhist 
tuition. In 
of the little that I do know. 
old priest in the temple instructed me in the doctrines of our be- 


plishments of world. They do not 


force a new religion upon us, 


children are allowed to go to them for such a 


school I was taught most A wise 


lief, but an English lady and an American gentleman gave to me 
in the school the imperfect English that I do speak.” 
“Imperfect! I assure dear, that you speak very 


you, my 


well, with much more precision than we are accustomed to em- 
ploy; and if you do not yet know our slang that is no discredit to 
you. I mention that, Harold, because this morning | found that 
she did not yet know what a * crank ° is.” 
“Oh! Well, a crank is a chap whose devotion to a tixed idea 
has sort of made his mind humpbacked. Dudley Fordyce, for 
instance, is a crank about electricity.” 

“Why, Harold, you wretch! 


a crank.” 


I won’t have you eal Dudley 


‘T shall say something horrible about him every time you 
find anything imperfect in Neila, even if it is only her lack of 
familiarity with that picturesque decoration of speech which the 
purists term ‘slang.’ But, by the Dudley here 


way, | expect 


pretty soon, and before he comes we have some business to settle. 
Neila, you know, had to come away from Clutchley’s without her 
trunks, and it may be some time before she sees them aghin.” 

* Haven’t we been talking that over already, and I’m fairly 
in despair. Until she came I thought I could fit her out with all 
she would want, but everything I have is too big for her except 
handkerchiefs and jewelry. I never before appreciated what a 
huge creature I am.” 

“ Ah, dear young lady! nature has been very kind in giving to 


you so grand and strong a body. How insigniticant I feel beside 


you. But I do assure you that in my country it will be easier to 
find a thousand women of my figure than ove of yours.” 
* Then you surely come not from Ceylou, but from Fairyland.” 
“Come, come!” interrupted Harold, “J protest against’ this 
mutual admiration society going into session at present. I told 
Now let It will 


perhaps be prudent—for a few days anyhow, until we know 


you that I had business to settle us get at it. 
whether the enemy will dare to attempt any reprisals—for Neila 
not to venture out of doors. So IT want you, Millicent, to go and 
buy for her all she needs, and here are a thousand dollars for you 
to do it with.” 

“T don’t want your money. Haven't I got already as much as 
I need, and perhaps more than is good for me? I will get her 
what she wants myself.” 

“You'll do no such thing. This is my affair. Among a man's 
inalienable rights is that of paying his wife’s bills.” 

“His wife's!” 


“Ves, 
married shortly.” 


It practically amounts to that. We are going to be 
“Oh, Harold! Why didn’t you tell me, when she was carried 
The 


off, that you were engaged ? situation would have been 
so much more romantic.’ 


We not 


Then we settled it all in half a minute 


“T didn’t tell you so because it was not true. were 


engaged until last night. 


at the foot of Clutchley's back stairs.” 
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And when [ thought, this moruing, 





all about the events of last night. she was leaving out the most 
interesting incident of all! 
‘Oh! I did not think,” protested Neila, blushing and confused, 


‘that IT should speak of—ot—; but, indeed!” anc 
smile rippled over her expressive features, “1 do net recollect 
that there was a word said by anybody about marryin: 

‘But that was certainly understood,” argued Tiarold very 
seriously.“ You will be my wife, will you not, Neila?” 

His seriousness elicited a responsive tone from her. Gravely 
placing her hands in his, she replied: 

* My heart does not know a desire for greater happiness.” 

He drew her to him and gently kissed her. 

*Heigh-ho! What a lonely old maid these proceedings make 
me feel myself,” complained Millicent in a tone of mock lamenta- 
thon. 

* Restrain your impatience. Dudley will be here soon, and [Il 
tell him——” 

“Silence, sir! You will tell him nothing. Give me your 
thousand.’ 

“Oh! but, pardon me, Mr. Godfrey; I do not need so great a 
sum. A thousand dollars! More than two thousand rupees! 
Oh, it is greatly excessive, I assure you. Two hundred rupees 
would be ample to supply my wants of clothing until Mr. Clutch- 
ley may see fit to relinquish my trunks.” 

“He relinquish anything! You do not know him even yet. 
We will have to tear them, and a good deal more, from hitm by 
law, and the law moves slowly.” 

“And take an observant woman’s advice, my dear, to never re- 
strain your husband’s generosity. Always let him think that he 
should have given you just a little more. Then he will do better 
the next time. But if you once let him imagine that he has given 
you too much, there is no telling what point of retrenchment, in 
the downward course of economy, he may reach.” 

Millicent pocketed the money and, leaving Harold to entertain 
himself as he best might with the morning papers. led Neila away 
for a consultation and the making out of a list of what she, with 


her lavish ideas deemed the indispensable things, not a few of 


which were quite unknown to the unsophisticated Cinhalese 


maid, 


(Jo be continued.) 


WALL STREET.—WHAT HANDICAPS THE 
MARKET. 

WO causes are operating abroad to depress the American 

market; one is the check on speculation in London, Berlin, 
and Paris because of the high rates charged to operators by 
banks and bankers. It is calculated that over $15,000,000 owed 
to the Bank of England by brokers and discount-houses had to be 
paid the second week in January, and that more than one-half of 
this was renewed at from seven to seven-and-a-half per cent. dis- 
count, while at the same time the discount rate in the open mar- 
ket ranged from four-and-a-half to five-and-a-half per cent. This 
high rate of discount and the closeness of the money market in 
London has naturally led to a cessation of the speculative fever 
and to the return of a large amount of American securities, all of 
which have apparently becn absorbed without depressing our 
inarket, but with the evident effect of keeping down the all-per- 
vading bull sentiment on Wall Street. 

The second cause operating abroad to the disadvantage of the 
bulls on Wall Street arises from the widespread distrust of Amer- 
ican railroad management (not at any time very strong in recent 
vears) which followed the decision of the Reading company not 
lo pay the interest on the first-income bonds. When it is borne in 
mind that President Corbin, of the Reading, up to the Ist of Janu- 
ary last had been constantly assuring his friends, in this country 
as well as in Europe, that the interest on the income bonds had 
been earned and would be paid, and that this assurance was 
rudely dispelled hy the statement of the revelation that there 
was no money to pay the interest, and that the road was far 
behind in its earnings, it is not to be wondered at that confidence 
in American management was most rudely shaken, and that the 
immediate effect was the withdrawal of foreign capital from 
Wall Street in large amounts. 

To Mr. Corbin, more than to any other American, not even 
excepting Jay Gould, are we indebted for the widespread dis- 
trust abroad, at this particular moment, of American securities. 
It was a most unfortunate affair for our interests, and it would 
not be surprising if it put an end forever to confidence in’ Mr. 
Corbin’s shrewdness and ability, not to say his judgment and 
integrity. 

The Bank of England’s reserves were recently strengthened 
materially by several million dollars, which were taken from St. 
Petersburg with the purpose no doubt of making the money 
market easier in London, and sympathetically in Paris, where an 
effort.is being made to float a heavy Russian loan. Just as long 
as the rate of discount in London is higher than it is here, we 
tay expect capitalists in England to sell American securities 
bearing only a low rate of interest and commanding a high price, 
and put their money out at interest in England, where a better 
income and security of investment can be had so long as money 
is held upto present rates. An increase of the bank reserves and 
a decrease in the banking rate would result in another inflow 
of foreign capital to our shores, and would speedily give the bull 
movement an impetus that would be strongly felt. 

It is significant that a revival of activity in speculation is looked 
for in Paris at this time, and that large foreign loans are being 
negotiated which would be materially assisted if a speculative 
fever were again brought on. Speculation in Germany has been 
active for a protracted period, and recent Government refunding 
operations continue to stimulate it, while everybody has been ex- 
pecting a crash, in view of the high rate of interest prevailing in 
the money market. Ifthe Paris Bourse should also become more 
active, and if the liquidation in Berlin does not bring on a crisis, 
we may expect a resumption of the speculative fever in London 
after a season. Whether or not this occurs, the tendency to 
speculate on Wall Street by our own countrymen is certainly 
more marked to-day than it was twelve months ago. 

The recent contest of large stockholders in Reading to oust 
the voting Trust, and the failure of that effort, one would have 
supposed, would have put an end to the proposition to create a 
voting Trust for five years in the Atchison, Santa Fé corporation, 





that she was telling me 


a roguish little 





The Reading difficulty had this effeet—it cut down the term of 
the proposed Atchison Trust from ten to five years. I do not be 
lieve in this voting Trust at all. However, the stock may be 
secured, and I think is being secured, by the purchases of Bos- 
ton parties who favor the five years’ Trust. The stockholders 
will live to regret it, just as those in Reading have regretted the 
creation of the Trust in that property: and yet how many stock- 
holders in the Atchison road will take means to fight the pro- 
posed trust. Fools still live. 

The manipulators on the bull side are doing their best to ad- 
vance their stocks, Mr. Gould is among them, and he is learning 
for perhaps the first time in his life how hard it is to induce 
outsiders to come into the market to buy Gould securities. He 
realizes the disrepute into which he has brought his stocks. 
Ever since the disaster that befel his Wabash he has been feared, 
but he had succeeded in building up something of a reputation for 
fair treatment and good intentions, until suddenly his Missouri- 
Pacifie collapsed while bull points were being given out to his 
friends and from his own office This was too much for invest- 
ors, and the word was passed around in many of the best brokers’ 
offices to leave Gould stocks alone. That word is still good, and 
stands as a menace to Mr. Gould’s properties, and more than 
anything else is responsible for the long period of depression 
which has so materially affected them. 

Those who have followed my articles will recollect that 
months ago I predicted the dissolution of the Interstate Com- 
merce Railroad Association, or Gentlemen’s Agreement, unless 
some plan was arranged by which a final arbitrator with des- 
potic powers could be selected to decide vital questions as they 
arose. Chairman Walker appears to agree with me, and now 
acknowledges that the association is in danger of disruption be- 
cause of the lack of a system of final arbitration, without which 
rates cannot be universally maintained, He finds that the agree- 


ment between the railroads is not strict enough to prevent the 


manipulation of rates, and it makes no provision for the era of 


consolidation inaugurated by the alliance between the Union 
Pacific and Northwestern and the Northern Pacific and Wiscon- 
sin Central. This will be no easy task, but an effort is being 
made to remodel the association on new lines. If this shall 
prove successful it may give the stock market a decided rise. 
The manipulators of Sugar Trust must have laughed in their 
sleeves over the decision of Judge O’Brien of the Supreme Court. 


On its face the decision seemed to be against the Trust, as it 


made permanent the injunction to restrain the Trust from dis- 
tributing its assets. The * littie joker ” in the decision, however, 
was found in the fact that it gave the Trust what looks like offi- 
cial authority to continue its business. It is a very adroit opin- 
ion, apparently against the Sugar Trust, really in its favor—just 
what it wanted—and it boomed the stock from the time it was 
made public. A queer thing is Sugar Trust. Queer things are 
our courts. 

The bulls on the * inside” of Louisville and Nashville, who 
are getting ready to unload its watered stock on the public, are 
overdoing the thing. They report increased earnings of the road, 
but they do not tell us if the figures are cooked up at headquar- 
ters so as to increase the earnings by decreasing expenses and 
charging off accounts to construction and capital. This Louis- 
ville and Nashville has been a foot-ball in Wall Strect and is 
likely to become a foot-ball again. It is a safe thing to leave a 
stock alone where its history has been that of manipulation. 

Rumors of cuts in rates by the Burlington and Northern, that 
old ally of the bears, and of sympathetic cuts by competing 
lines, have been free as air in Wall Street, but I learn from West- 
ern railroad managers that there is a determination on their part, 
if there must be a war in rates, to make it short, sharp, and de- 
cisive. The West wants a bull market, and is anxious to sustain 
and lift up prices. Movements are on foot, I hear, to strengthen 
the railroad combinations both in the East and West, and thus to 
continue the splendid earnings the roads are reporting. What 
Wall Street needs is a leader. Perhaps out of all these evolve- 
ments one may be born. The times are awaiting him. 

It was funny enough on the same day that all sorts of bear 
rumors were printed by the grangers and other Western rail- 
roads to read the report of St. Paul’s earnings for the first week 
in February as the Jargest in the history of the road. They 
showed an increase of nearly $40,000 over those of the corre- 
sponding week of a year ago. This ought to have been a settler 
for the bears, and would have been if the bulls had had any pluck 
to follow it up. 





(For ** The Hermit’s” article on Insurance, see page W.) 


DIFFICULT NAVIGATION IN ST. JOHN'S 
HARBOR 


W' give on page 81 an illustration of a recent experience of 
the Allan steamship Circassian in the harbor of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. While the weather has been more than ordi 


narily mild in the Middle and Southern States of the Union, the 
winter 


n Newfoundland has been exceptionally severe—coldet 
in fact, than for ten years past, and the navigation of the harbor 
has been corresponding|y difficult. It is obvious that the people 
in that province will not suffer from a want of ice, whatever may 
be the fact as to more southerly regions. Our correspondent thus 
describes the experience of the Circassian : * The steamer arrived 
here after a very rough passage of fourteen aays from Live rpool, 
and owing to the ice in the harbor and bay was unable to get 
away for five days, having made tour unsuccessful attempts to 
force the ice barrier that was wedged in the mouth of the Nar- 
rows before she could get clear. Of course, as she was an iron 
steamer, she could not force her way at full speed, but had to go 
slowly, fearing to fracture her plates. Tron steamers as a rule, ex- 
cept those of composite build, are wedge-shaped in the bows, 
and therefore only cut the ice, while those boats built for the 


prosecution of the seal and whale fisheries are made to rise on 


the ice and smash it,” 





judge before he was elected to Congress 
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PERSONAL 
Susan B. ANTHONY celebrated, on the 15th inst., the seven 
tieth anniversary of her birth 


Dr. DANIEL DORCHESTER has been confirmed by the Senate as 


Superintendent of Indian Schools. 


It is stated that Mr. Theodore Thomas, the orchestral leader, 


will soon marry Miss Rose Fay, a Chicago society belle 


Iv is said that Barnum will bring back to this countrv, when 
he returns from England next month with his show. $500,000 in 
British gold. 

H. THIVRIER, a workingman, elected as such to the present 
Chamber of Deputies in France, wears all the time in public the 


blouse, which is the badge of a laborer in that country 


NELLIE ARTHUR, the daughter of the late President Arthur. 
has grown into a tall young girl who possesses the attractions of 
a fine rosy skin and bright brown eyes. She looks wonderfully 
well in a Directoire gown. 

THE opposition to the confirmation of General Thomas J 
Morgan, as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, failed to persuade 
the Senate of the impropriety of his appointment. He was con- 
firmed by a vote of 28 to 16. 

A SPECIAL messenger took a phonograph from London to 
Egypt and paid Mr. Stanley a good round sum for talking into 
the instrument for an hour. Stanley gave the little machine a 
humorous lecture, apologizing for not confiding to it the details of 
his recent explorations. 

Tuer Talbots are the richest people in Wales. Miss Talbot, 
daughter of the late Father of the English House of Commons, is 
worth $15,000,000 in railway stocks, besides owning large es- 
tates. She is a fragile, sweet-faced woman, very charitable in her 
habits. Miss Talbot’s mines are immensely valuable. 


THE statue of Henry Ward Beecher, destined to be placed in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, is now being cast in bronze. * It will be 
of heroic proportions, nine feet high, and will represent the great 
preacher in the familiar soft felt hat and cape. The cost will be 


$35,000, and the statue will be completed in eighteen months. 


THE Duke of Orleans, son of the Count and Countess of Paris, 
who went to Paris with the avowed intention of enlisting in the 
French army, and who was then arrested on a charge of violat- 
ing the law exiling from France all pretenders to the French 
throne, has been adjudged guilty, and was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. 

Ir is said that John C. Eno is a social leader in Quebec. He 
owns a fashionable residence and gives superb entertainments, 
which are attended by the most aristocratic people of the city. 
He has a summer residence on the St. Lawrence. Eno is the 
bosom friend of Premier Mercier and other distinguished states- 
men, and is at the head of a dozen business enterprises. 


A NEW piece of fiction by Jules Verne will shortly be pub- 
lished. It contains a satire on modern mining speculators. The 
author makes his hero purchase mining rights at the North Pole, 
in a country so much frozen that it cannot be déveloped. The 
company is formed to turn the world around, bringing the North 
Pole into the region of the tropies and turning the universe up- 
side down. 

THe Sultan of Turkey has sent Emperor William a splendid 
sword, valued at $75,000. The blade is an old Damaseus one of 
remarkable beauty, engraved with sentences from the Koran. 
The hilt is studded with emeralds and diamonds, The Empress 
has received a pair of agraffes, composed of the most superb dia- 
monds, from which hang strings of pearls and diamonds, which 
ean be formed into a collar. The value of this gift is said to be 
$125,000, 

It is said that the mental and physical condition of Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe is far less serious than would be inferred from the accounts 
that have been printed recently. Mrs. Stowe takes daily exer- 
cise and an active interest in what is going on about her. She 
continues her correspondence with her friends, and her letters— 
which are not, as has been said, dictated to her—show all the 
characteristics of the exceptionally clever letter-writer she has 
always been known to be. 

WuHeEw at home in Philadelphia, Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker is always active in church affairs. On a recent Sunday he 
visited one of the worst distriets of the city at the head of a dele- 
gation from his chureh, and held religious services at the Medi- 
cal Mission. The room used by the mission once did service asa 
bar-room. Itis in the heart of the slums, and the congregation 
is usually composed of drunkards and abandoned women. The 
usual crowd of outcasts attended this meeting and the hundred or 
more present rubbed their bleared eyes in astonishment when in- 
formed that Postmaster-General John Wanamaker would address 
them. 

EX-SPEAKER CARLISLE seems to be a man of real courtesy of 
feeling. A newspaper correspondent says I rode down with 


him from the Capitol one day in a street-car, and when we had 


reached the avenue a young hegro girl entered the car here 
was no seat for her and he yrasped the strap is she looked up 
and down the benches on both sides | was surprised to see 
Speaker Carlisle half rise to give her his place \ moment later 


he saw that he could make room for her beside him, and he 
crowded the rest of us up against the end and motioned her to 
sit down. His treatment of every one else is on the same demo- 
cratic basis Ilis lateh-string is out to everybody, and any one 


who wants to see him ean see him at any time.” 


REPRESENTATIVE Crisp, of Georgia, is said to be coming to 
the front as a Democratic leader of the House, and the prospect 
is that he will take the honors from Mr. Carlisle He is very 


ready in debate, has a strong, full voice, and he is not afraid of 


inything. He is nearly as big as Reed in size, was forty-tive 


years old last mouth, and is in perfect health A correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Press says: * He is the son of an actor, was 
born in England, has been in the Confederate army, and was a 
He is a well-educated 
man, and is a gentleman and a scholar. He possesses to a marked 
aeyree the qualities oft leadership, does not lose his head when on 
the tloor, and his command of the Democratic forees is increasing 


in power every day.” 
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THE EVILS OF CHILD- LABOR. 


N New York City, in this closing decade of our century, there 
is an army of scores of thousands of children, from four to six- 
teen years of age, toiling for their daily bread. The prosper- 

ous reader who comes into contact with working children chiefiy 
as messenger and telegraph boys, or cash girls, might, from per- 
sonal observation alone, infer that the rest of the city’s children 
are in school. 

Far from it! 

In the chill dawn of these unseasonable mornings, if the pros- 

perous reader were suddenly transported to the court at 47 Bax- 
ter Street, he would find a detachment of little bread-winners, 


living in the fourteen caves which open, each by a separate door. 


into the common court that bears the number. The lodgers of 


both sexes who occupied the floor of every cave during the night 
are long since gone forth to rummage ash-cans aud garbage-bar- 
rels before the police get fully awake and ready to arrest them. 
In any one of these caves the mother would be found heating 
polenta over a brazier, while the children clamber down from the 
hammocks where they slept the night through, swung over the 
huge family bed. For in this New York community of Neapoli- 
tans the lodgers and the children have no beds; but father, 
mother, adult sons, and daughters share one gray elephantine 
couch, and the little ones are suspended directly beneath the 
ceiling. 

There is no pretense of morning ablutions, for there is but a 


single hydrant in the court to meet the needs of the denizens of 


these fourteen caves, and there is no room in-doors for pitcher 
and basin. Nor is there opportunity for washing in_ private. 
Hence, from the closing of the swimming-baths in September 
until their re-opening in the spring, water is not one of the 
necessities of life at 47 Baxter Street. 

If filth is ever contributory to contagion and infection it must 
be so here, for there it no ventilation. The window is by the 
side of the door, and a draught is out of the question. When the 
men who rent these dens have them whitewashed, or yellow 
washed, outside (it is never done inside), it is at the expense « 
the tenants. And the mud floor would not be improved by scrub- 
bing. The wonder is not that the mortality of infancy reaches fifty- 
seven per cent. in Mulberry Bend; it is a miracle that any child 
lives to go to work from such home surroundings. Certain it is 
that the diphtheria, which periodically rages in these caves, can- 
not come from the drainage, for there is no drainage. 

There is no meal corresponding to the American breakfast at 
47 Baxter Street, for there is no table from which to eat it. The 
children loll upon the floor or perch upon the high bedside, 
gnawing “second-hand crusts,” bought for a song because no 
longer salable to regular customers, and they help this dry fare 
down with the juice of rotting fruit—oranges, bananas, or apples. 
Then, at seven, while the prosperous reader struggles with a tinal 
yawn and a last glance at the relentless watch, the little Neapoli- 
tans are trooping into the factory to make cigars, or to pack 
candy, or to stamp metal utensils, or to sew on buttons, 

We never meet them; they are beyond our ken. Their whole 
existence is beyond our daily walks of life. By night we do not 
penetrate their haunts for fear of violence. By day they are im- 
prisoned in the bastiles where foul air, confinement, and danger- 
ous work stupify, stunt, and degrade them. If the girls make 
cigars, they become victims of nicotine-poisoning, which destroys 
all hope of motherhood. If the boys stamp metal, the loss of a 
finger is only a question of time, and the mutilated hands of an 


army of young Italian lads tell the tale of the toil of children. If 


they pack candy or sew clothing, they send out through the 
length and breadth of the nation the germs of the hideous disease 
that dwells forever in the caves which are their home. For, 
when the wage-earners are gone for the day, the toddlers are set 
to work sorting the rags which, the night before, were the rest- 
ing-place of the lodgers. The fathers join a street-sweeping 
gang, the mothers go rag-picking or help the tiniest children in 
the work of sorting in the court. Every one works, from the 
grandmother, who is a hideous crone at thirty-five, down to the 
baby. For each of these murderous caves costs from eleven to 
fourteen dollars a month, and the rent must be paid on the first. 
Hence the over-crowding; hence the toil of little children, since 
no street-sweeping father, under our infamous contract system, 
can support a family and pay an extortionate rent. Surely no 
prosperous reader is so naif as to wonder why the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Board of Health, and the Factory Inspector permit 


such crimes against the city’s children! For they are a part of 


our municipal system. 

We have but one Factory Inspector, and he has 12,000 manu- 
facturing establishments under his care. Last year he visited 
about 1,500 of them. And last year the Legislature expressly in- 
cluded rag-picking courts under the head of manufacturing estab- 
lishments subject to inspection. But, having 10,500 unvisited 
establishments upon his list, the Factory Inspector is not likely to 
reach 47 Baxter Street within the century now drawing to a close. 


The Board of Health, hampered by want of means, want of 


power, and want of intelligence, is useless to the Neapolitans, and 
will never be efficient while it is limited to the expenditure of a 
half-million a year to four-and-a-half spent by the police. 

As to the Board of Education, what has it to do with children 
such as these? When 20,000 children actually applying for ad- 
mission were turned away from the public schools last year, 
why should the sweeper’s child apply? And why should the 
parents surrender its earnings when a thing so cheap as a false 
oath enables the boy or girl to add to the family income? ‘There 
is no registration of children by the New York School Board, 
such as every city of Europe, outside of Russia, makes as a mat- 
ter of course. There is no school census made year by year, to 
show where the children of compulsory school age may be found. 
There is nothing to hinder the parent from swearing that his 
overgrown boy or girl of ten is fourteen and over. And this 
thousands of parents do with an easy conscience. For a false 
oath to evade the law rests lightly where men and women are 
daily made to feel that the law is framed for their especial tor- 
ment, and never for the protection of themselves or their be- 
longings. And this is the predominant feeling in Mulberry 
Dend. 

For who ever enforced a law against selling the children watered 
milk? Or sanded sugar? Or infected meat? Or powdered flour? 


f 


Or rotten fruit? Or decayed fish. Who ever prosecuted the 
landlord for murdering the children by filth, dampness, and foul 


air? Their homes fulfill none of the requirements of the sanitary 
code, but has the otticer of the law ever called the landlord to ac- 
count? No; the lawis not for the Neapolitan, for his home, his 
child, his soul. 

But let him get caught rummaging an ash-barrel, and he is fined 
$5 with a punctuality as maddening as it is stupid. Let him send 
his boy or girl to earn a trifle, and he is brought up to swear his 
false oath and sign with his cross a certificate which he cannot 
read. Hence he naturally fails to discriminate between the benign 
intent of the school law and the petty tyranny of the ash-barrel 
ordinance, and evades them both with an easy conscience 

While these things last, caves, rents, the criminal neglect of 
all that is sacred to the childhood of the working class, children 
must toil in New York City. The total abolition of child-labor is 
one of the palliatives which the working class might obtain to- 
morrow if it were unanimous in its demand and vigorous in the 
enforcement thereof. But there are hindering intluences in the 
way of this reform, and it is probable that it will come along in 
the wake of other more sweeping ones, rather than as a measure 
by itself. Meanwhile there is nothing more curious in the psycho- 
logical manifestations of the day that now is, than the attitude of 
philanthropy toward the toil of children. 

The great subsidized charities of the city are huge, never- 
resting engines for the promotion and fostering of child-labor. 
The Children’s Aid boasts of its 77,000 boys and girls furnished 
as unpaid * hands” to the farmers of the West during the past 
three decades. The House of Refuge, on Randall's Island, is one 
vast knitting-mill, where children are forced to earn a profit for 
the rich metropolis. Most shameful of all, perhaps, is the in- 
famy of certain sectarian ‘“ Homes,” which furnished boys at 
“thirty dollars a head” to the glass-makers of Findlay, Ohio, 
until the Factory Inspector of that State published the traffic in 
child-slaves and cut it short for Ohio—a proceeding which cost 
him his position—but abated never a jot of the fervor of our 
“humane” exporters of the children of the poor. 


There is no way so cheapof ridding the tax-payer of the waif 


and the stray, the orphan, the truant, as shipping the luckless 
wight bodily out of the State. In some cases, where thrift is 
used, the employer can be induced to pay the traveling expenses, 
and a bonus besides, for the privilege of grinding out of a grow- 
ing lad, without wages, labor which no man would consent to 
undertake. We have seen that the neglect of the authorities, the 
poverty of parents, the inhuman niggardliness of the great organ- 
ized philanthropies work together to force labor upon little chil- 
dren. But this is not all. For behind them all is the ceaseless 
demand of productive industry for cheaper and cheaper “ hands.” 
Every new invention which simplifies a manufacturing process; 
every “automatic” or lighter-running device, opens the portal 
to admit to the bastiles of childhood new victims, whose sole of- 
fense is their poverty. The closer the struggle of competition, 


the more desirable a commodity is the cheap labor power of 


growing boys and girls. And instead of looking sharp to the 
competition of the pauper labor of Europe, the workers of Amer- 
ica find themselves hard pressed by the * pauper labor” of their 
own boys and girls. 

It is useless to turn a blind eye to the situation. Far more 
manly would it be to admit that we have napped while the 
Kuropean snail crawled toward the goal of rational care for -2e 
nation’s children, until to-day London educates her boys and 
girls to the age of fourteen, while New York turned 20,000 ap- 
plicants from her schools last year, and spent more money upon 
her police than upon her department of education. The labor 
organizatious years ago perceived that children will work for 
wages in competition with men and women until the strong arm 


of the law intervenes. And they demanded the prohibition of 


child-labor. It dawned upon them, too, that child-labor would 
never be thoroughly banished from mill and mine and forge and 
furnace until every child was safe in school, and they demanded 
compulsory education. But nothing came of it for New York 
State. We have a dead-letter compulsory school law, and one 
inspector to 12,000 factories as the net result of these endeavors. 

Now the organizations realize that another step must be 
taken, and their demand, long since formulated, must be enforced. 
The fruit of this discovery is the formation of the Schools Confer- 
ence, a body composed of delegates of labor organizations, for the 
purpose of scrutinizing the schools and the action of the officials 
who have the schools in charge. This body is probably unique 
in the history of civilization, At its weekly meeting the painter 
and the carpenter, the glazier or iron-worker, the bricklayer, the 
editor of the labor paper and the man who sets the types, the 
delegates of several scores of labor organizations, meet to confer 
upon the scandal that the father of a child in the Twenty-second 
Ward must have a political * pull” before the boy can be transfer- 
red from the tobacco-shop to the primary school; or that a “lady 
who takes in washing next door” has led her three little lads to 
six different schools, and had them refused everywhere; or that 
Smith’s boy is growing up in a parochial school, while his father 
is a pronounced atheist; and the teacher of the mission school 
near by charges two dollars a month to“ overflow ” children from 
the schools of the wards for teaching merely reading and writing. 

In this conference the question of school accommodations is 
always brought into its true relation to the problem of child-labor 
as the key to the whole position. And the sentiment at present 
is in favor of continuing the conference as a permanent institution 
until the school question and the child-labor question shall be 
solved, and the toil of children a thing of the past. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
78 WEST SEVENTY-SECOND STREET, NEw York Cliry. 


OUR PICTURES OF FOREIGN SUBJECTS. 
“THE MOUNTAINS OF THE Moon.” 


E reproduce from the London Jllustrated News an illustra- 

tion of the Ruwenzon range of mountains in central Africa, 
which Mr. Stanley considers identical with what the ancients 
called ‘** The Mountains of the Moon,” The position of Ruwen- 
zon, a8 shown in the latest map of Stanley’s explorations in 
Africa, is within less than one degree north of the Equator, and 
in the thirtieth degree of east longitude. The mountain range to 
Which it belongs, parallel with the Semliki River, which is the 
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outlet of Lake Albert Edward Nyanza and the most southerly 
feeder of the Nile, extends in a southwest direction from a point 
of the Unyoro table-land opposite the south end of Lake Albert 
Nvanza, and is about ninety miles in length. Lieutenant Stairs, 
of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, who ascended Ruwenzon 
to the height of 10,677 feet, furnishes this description: ‘ The 
scenery afforded by these mountains, as one passes by their feet 
is most splendid; deep valleys of an intense darkness run up 
from the forest beneath. A distinguishing feature of the range 
is the clear and well-defined character of the hill-tops; almost 
invariably on the southern side these are of a conical shape, 
with extremely steep slopes, some of them being forty-five de- 
grees in steepness. The lower spurs and gullies are covered 
with ordinary forest growth, up to a height of some 6,000 or 
7,000 feet; above this there is generally a forest of bamboo going 
up to 9,500 or 10,000 feet; above this, again, for another 1,500 
feet of altitude, the hillsides are covered with tree-heath, and all 
above this is bare rock and earth to the summits. <A peculiarity 
to be observed in this range is the intense depth of the ra- 
vines or gullies between the spurs of the hills. The height of 
the highest point of the range is about 17,000 feet, with about 
2,000 feet above the snow-line. The country at the foot of the 
range is among the most fertile passed through by us. Bananas, 
Indian corn, beans, and matama are the chief products of the 
natives.” 
Mr. STANLEY IN CAIRO. 

The arrival of Mr. Stanley at Cairo was a notable occasion. A 
large crowd, representing many nationalities, gathered at the rail- 
way station to welcome the man who, three years ago, set out 
on his journey of 5,000 miles across Africa, and the ovation with 
which he was met must have satisfied him that, even in Egypt. 
his services to humanity had cordial appreciation. Our illustra- 
tion depicts the arrival of the explorer at Shepheard’s Hotel, 
whither he was escorted after a visit to the Khedive. 


GABRIELLE BOMPARD AND THE GOUFFE MURDER. 

Paris is rarely without a sensational murder case, the details 
of which press and public follow with the keenest interest. The 
current affair of this kind, to which our picture on page 92 re- 
lates, is that of the murder of the huissier, or deputy-sheriff, 
named Gouffé, who disappeared from Paris last summer, and 
whose body was subsequently found in the vicinity of Lyons. 
Gouffé had been strangled, and his body shipped from Paris in a 
trunk. The murder occurred in the house No. 3 Rue Tronson- 
Ducondray, in the Madeleine quarter. Gabrielle Bompard, an in- 
teresting brunette of twenty-two, has given herself up to the 
French police and made a confession to the effect that her lover, 
a man of forty-seven, named Kyraud, murdered Gouffé for his 
money. Eyraud and Gabrielle Bompard came to America together 
last September and stayed a while in Montreal, then crossed the 
continent to Vancouver, where they quarreled and separated. 
Gabrielle returned to Paris and made her confession. Eyraud 
(who traveled under the name of Van Acre) reappeared in Mout- 
real only a week or two since, and, having heard of his mis- 
tress’s confession, at once left for parts unknown. French de- 
tectives are believed to be on his track. Gabrielle Bompard, in 
custody in Paris, is shown in the engraving as she appeared at 
the police bureau of the Palais de Justice, undergoing minute 
physical examination at the hands of what is known as the an- 
thropometric service. This service employs a system of measure- 
ments for the purpose of securing and registering a detailed de- 
scription of persons under surveillance. Even the size of the ear, 
the length of the foot, ete., are carefully measured, that future 
identification nay be mathematically assured. The system is the 
invention of M. Bertillon, of the Paris police. 


MARY WASHINGTON’S MONUMENT. 
faery HARLAND, herself a Virginia woman, has sent 


out a plea to the women of America. She entitles it “A 
Disgrace a Century Old,” and shows that, although in 1833 an 
imposing procession marched through the streets of the quiet 
little town of Fredericksburg, Virginia, listened to an oration re- 
sponded to by Andrew Jackson, President of the United States, 
and laid the corner-stone of a monument to the memory of her 
who gave birth to the founder and preserver of the Union, that 
monument is itself but a broken relic of American procrastination. 
Fifty-seven years after the brilliant procession and high-sounding 
eulogy, a neglected inclosure, where cattle graze around the base 
of an ill-begun monument, discolored by time and water, is all 
that remains standing to commemorate the mother of Washing- 
ton, and the stately shaft that should bear on high the bust of her 
august son lies prone and half-buried in the earth. It is gratify- 
ing to know that associations are now forming in various places, 
having in view the removal of this blot from our national record. 


EXECUTED AFTER REPRIEVE. 

*) ECENTLY in Spain a man was executed for murder twenty- 
four hours after a reprieve had been actually signed by the 
Queen and forwarded. The affair has occasioned so much ex- 
citement in Spain that the Government has drawn up a bill to 
give to a telegraph message, in such cases, the force of a formal 
written order. In this case the authorities charged with the exe- 
cution were notified by telegraph that the reprieve had been 
signed and was then on its way, but they insisted that they were 
powerless to delay the execution in the absence of formal docu- 


ments. 


SWEDEN REPRESSING FOREIGN ENTERPRISE. 

T is evident that they do not intend to encourage the enter- 

prise of foreigners in Sweden. A new law provides that any 
foreigner who has not paid taxes for the current year to the 
Swedish Government, who travels about the country, either on 
his own account or that of another, to sell foreign wares for 
future delivery must, on entering the country, send a written 
declaration to the nearest collector of taxes, stating how long he 
intends to remain, and inclosing the sum of 100 kronor—up- 
wards of $27—for each month or part of a month which he in- 
tends to remain. The tax is exacted for tLe privilege of carrying 
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AMATEUR ACTRESSES OF NEW YORK 

T has been some six or seven years since a number of New 

York’s leading belles and beauties, tiring of parlor recitations 

and private theatricals, broke over the conventionalities with 
which they were hedged about, and, stepping to a stage vacated 
for the time heing professionals, boldly declared themselves 
the amateur actresses who would henceforth display their his- 
trionic talents in aid of charity. At first the public was inclined 
to criticise or rilicule the attitude assumed by these ladies, but 
when the critics went in curiosity to witness the simple one and 
two-act comedies presented before real footlights and shifting 
gcenery, they found the performances really so commendable 
and the office receipts poured into the lap of Dame Charity so 
generous, that they forgot their prejudice sufficiently to applaud 
vigorously and heartily. Under this benign influence the ama- 
teurs took heart of grace, and by careful study under professional 
masters have developed into clever and graceful actresses, thi 
exercise of whose gifts is not only attended by much genuin 
pleasure for themselves and the listening public, but profit to the 
suffering and distressed. 

Miss Evsige DE WOLFE. 

When Mrs. Potter resigned the almost absolute sway shu 
held over the amateur actors at the Berkeley Lyceum and tli 
Amateur Comedy Club to seek broader fields of conquest in the 
professional world, Miss Klsie De Wolfe at once stepped into her 
place. 


This place she still fills with the same e: 


se, though pos- 
Miss De Wolfe is the 


Since her tirst appearance, 


sibly less despotism than her predecessor. 


best known of the amateur actresses 


made in London some few years ago, hardly a performance of 


any note has been given in New York in which sie has net 
been called upon to play a leading role. Her first appearance 
before a New York audience was in * The Loan of a Lover, 
when the distinctive quality of her style elicited hearty praise 
In the same season she appeared in * Féte de la St. Martin ’ and 
“A Cup of Tea.” 


sensation, and was compared favorably with the most artistic 


In this latter her perilous stage fall created a 


“drops” of noted professionals. Miss De Wolfe, in propria 


persona, is well worth description. She is slender, durk-eved 
woman, with a poise of head and body alinost flower-like in its 
supple grace, yet withal stately. ler face is most expressive 
and over it, as she acts, the emotions called for by her rddes sue 
To thi 


added which she shares with but fi 


ceed each other with marvelous accuracy. attractive 


qualities one may he 
women—originality and the courage to carry it out. This is 


served in her style of dress and the decorations of 


her home, : 
well as the conceptions of her parts; but it is in every case tem- 
pered by exquisite taste. Miss De Wolfe devotes mucl time t 
study: for, besides her more serious work for the amateur stag 
» is often called upon to recite in the drawing-room. Amecng 
Miss De Wolfe's latest theatrical achievements are Mrs. Doremus 





clever farce, in which Rosina Vokes made such a success. called 
‘The Cireas Rider”; also Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ene-act play. 
The Mouse Trap.” and the part of Lady Teazle, in * The School 
for Seandal,” and of J/elen, in * The Hunchback,” one of her 
Under Mme. Bartel, of the Théatre Francaise, she 


recently studied in Paris, and this : dvantage, added to her already 


favorite rol Ss, 


excellent ability, will probably enable her to achieve fresh tri- 
umphs when she next appears. 
Mrs. Witeur BLoopGoon. 

Mrs. Bloodgood is one of the gifted women of New York so- 
ciety. In addition to a marked talent for acting, she possesses 
other accomplishments which have led to a much higher degre« 
of perfection than is usual for a dilettante. er parlor contains 
several portraits painted by herself, and her riding, fencing, 
dancing, and driving are models for the hopeful aspirant in polit 
athletics. 

In person Mrs. Bloodgood is gracefully symmetrical, and thu 
peach-like bloom of her complexion, in brilliant contrast to gold 
hair and wide blue eyes, makes up a loveiy picture for the rol 
she graces. As Dogberry would remark, Mrs. Bloodgood’s act- 
ing comes by nature; but, excellent as it originally was, she ha 
improved upon it by constant study, both with Mr. David Belasco 
and alone. Her first bow to the public was made in 1886, when 
she played Adrienne in the * Féte de la St. Martin,” first per- 
formed by Croizette at the Thédtre Francaise. Mrs. Bloodgood 
is a member of the Amateur Comedy Club, and her subsequent 
triumphs were earned under its auspices in * Withered Leaves, 
is Penelope in * The Snowball,” Vivian Thornton in * Coals of 
Fire,” Elsie Godet in * Love’s Warfare,” 
plays. Her method consists in first memorizing her part and 


and numerous other 


studying out her own conception of its character, and afterward 
hearing Mr. Belasco’s advice upon it. In this way her indi- 
viduality and originality are not Jost, but are. on the contrary, 
developed and polished. 


Miss ALICE LAURENCI 


Although still very youthful, Miss Laurence counts more 
vears on the amateur stage than any of the stars which grace 
it, as her first appearance was made at the early age of nine, and 
she has been one of the stanchest supports ef the Amateut 
Comedy Club ever since its foundation. Miss Laurence’s forte is 
in the impersonation of an crgenue, and it was this which gave 
her the initial suecess she won as Clothilde in * Weeping Wives.” 
The same quality, accompanied by great force and truth to nature, 
is seen in her other rdles of Mrs. Mirfield in * Sugar and Cream,” 
Micheline in * The Russian Honeymoon,” and Pauline in * Deli- 
cate Ground.” An advantage which Miss Laurence has over 
the other amateur actresses is the possession of a beautiful 
soprano voice, and she was seen to great advantage in Offen- 
bach’s * Mariage aux Lanternes.” -Mention should be also made 
of Miss Laurence’s last and most important effort—the title rode 
in * Ernestine,” from the French of D’EKnnery and Clement, 
which was given at the Lyceum Theatre under the supervision 
of Henry Miller, of the Lyceum Company, who also took part in 
the play. Miss Laurence was warmly applauded, as, in fact, she 
always is, although in this case she forsook her usual province 
of comedy for that of the drama, 

Miss Rita LAURENCE 
Following closely in Miss Alice Laurence’s footsteps, and 


hardly less favorably known, is Miss Rita Laurence, who made 


since then has figured on almost every amateur programme 


Krom a description of her appearance a good idea of her sister's 
may also be gained, as the resemblance between them is most 
marked. Both have light hair, clear blue eyes, and pleasant faces. 
Miss Rita Laurence is slightly shorter than her sister, and has 
also more embonpoint which fet. perhaps, influences her in her 
choice of roles The parts she generally assumes are those of 


Among the best of these ar 


soubrettes or vounger characters. 


her Spruce in * Sugar and Cream,” and Chatter in“ The Dead 
Shot.” In * Ernestine” she played Annette, and in “ Blue and 
Cherry,” also given at the Lyceum Theatre, she took the part of 
Po with great success. Great conscientiousness marks ail her 
acting 


Mrs. SipNEY TIARRIS 


\lthough sinee her marriage Mrs. Harris has not been seen 

ou the amateur stage previous to that event she, then Miss 
itty Brady, was considered one of the cleverest amateurs in the 
"ity Nor wa her sueceess limited to the footlights In recita- 
tion she was particularly good 


she selected serious parts in preference to light ones. 


In plays us well as in poems, 
She was 
considered the best Ju/ief among the amateurs, and as Pauline in 
* The Lady of Lyons,” in which the illustration represents her, 
and Lillie in * Barbara,” that pathetic tale of a blind mother, shi 
achieved the greatest success of her histrionic career, Personally, 
Mrs. Harris is too well kuown to need description. All New 
Yorkers have a vivid and ple asing recollection of a slight, girlish 
figure, invariably clad in a tailor-made gown, and whose bright, 
attractive face was set off by a velvet toque of the same color as 
her dress. It would be a veritable pity if, as it would seem at 
present, Mrs. Harris were to entirely deprive the amateurs of her 
excellent support. It would be difficult for these to adequately 
supply her place in her well-known parts; among those most 
Ethel Granger in * The Snowball,” May 
in * Peacock’s Holiday.” and Jessie Harford in * The Obstinate 


Family.” 


frequently seen wer 


Miss KLirva PRrRocTOR OTTIs. 


Miss Oti 


had been a prominent member of several amateur societies in 


Before her debut in New York, some winters since, 
Brooklyn. This training and experience may partially account 
lor the almost professional exactness and accuracy of her acting. 
but genuine talent alone can wholly explain it. In recognition of 
this, the Amateur Comedy Club conferred on Miss Otis the honor 


an invitation to appear with its members, a distinction unpre- 
edented in the annals of that somewhat conservative creanization 
The invitation was of course accepted, and as Lady Gay Spanker, 
in * London Assurance,” Miss Otis earned for herself a high repu- 
tation. Miss Otis does not rely solely on her acting for laurels 
She wields the pen with its much grace and Cause as she does her 
fun in the most attractive of her scenes, and has recently assumed 
the editorial control of a weekly paper. Among Miss Otis’s most 
successful impersonations may be mentioned her Shakespearian 
ones; her Portia and Beatrice being deservedly applauded when- 
ever she gives them Her roles are too numerous for complet 
enumeration, but include Lady Teazle in * The School for Sean- 
dal,”’ Cousin Kate in “ Twenty Minutes Under an Umbrella,” ete 

({s to Miss Otis’s personality, it is altogether charming She 
is tall, with light, wavy hair and big eyes, whose color varies 
with every mood, assuming every intermediate shade between 
golden brown and absolute black But Miss Otis’s chief beauty 
is her hand, Its 
those who have seen its graceful gestures on or off the stage. 


faultless contour is always remarked upon by 


Mrs. DANIEL PAINE GRISWOLD 


Upon her marriage to Mr. Griswold, some two vears ago 


“Sweet Annie Robe,’ 


as she was universally called, bade fare- 
well to the admiring audiences which she had been chiefly in- 
trumental in drawing to Wallack’s Theatre, and for a time was 
not seen in public. But the old love for the stage never left her, 
ind as Mr. Griswold, unlike most jeunes inariés, was not selfish 
enough to desire that his wife should cease from giving pleas- 
ure through her admirable art, Mrs. Griswold soon afterward 
appeared with the amateurs, to whom her support lent a new 
dignity. Of her former triumphs, she gave “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” and * The Sehool for Seandal,.” and to these she added 
“The Happy Pair,” “The Day after the Wedding,” and a short 
play called * Sweethearts.’ Mrs. Griswold looks just as she did 
when she was the centre of attraction at Wallack’s; neither 
has she lost the sweet grace and femininity which pervaded all 
her roles with her own attractive personality She is hearty in 
her praise of the work done by the amateurs, and appears t 
tind great pleasure in appearing with them 

CLAIRE LE FRAN¢ 


THE CHAMPION SKATERS. 
ive on page 88 ketehes of the recent races of the 


Lake, near Newburg, N. Y., and of some of the 
therein One of the events of the occasion was a 440 yards 


Amateur Skating Association on Washington 
participants 
seconds, the best 


dash, in which Howard P. Moshier won in 374 


previous record being 103 seconds. In the five-mile race, * Joe 
He made th 


minutes 55 seconds, and, folding his arms behind his back 


first mile with ease in 


Donoghue was the winner. 


with long, steady strokes, easily won the race, The third mile 


was made in 10 minutes 30 seconds, the fourth in 14 minutes 1 


} 


seconds, and the fifth in 17 minutes 502 seconds The one-mi 


race was also won by “ Jor Donoghue in 3 minutes and 28! 
seconds, 

It may be mentioned in this connection that Louis Ruben- 
stein, champion fancy skater of America, recently won th 
championship of the world in St. Petersburg, R issia, in a com 
petition under the auspices of the St. Petersburg Amateur Skat- 
ing Club. The contest took place in the open air, and amon 
the countries which had representatives competing were Austria, 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden, and skaters from Moscow, Sto ‘Kk 
holm, and St. Petersburg. The figures furnished by the Com- 
petition Committee were very easy for Rubenstein, who dis- 
tanced all other competitors, and in specialties astounded his 
rivals as well as the spectators, who gave him an ovation. Ie 
was subsequently invited to give an exhibition of his skill for the 


entertainment of the Czar and members of the court 
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her début In comedy ome three years wo ind whose name 


TOPICS OF INTEREST 
THE m 
Court initiated by the Americar 


vement for the relief of the United Staies Supreme 


Bar Association is likely to 


crystallize into formal action by Congress at an early day. Re- 


cently a committee of the Bar Association appeared before the 
Senate and House Committees on Judiciary and argued in favor 
of the establisiment of an intermediate appellate court as the 
best means of affording relief to both the Supreme Court and the 
This. it was said. was 


inferior courts of the Federal judiciary 


in harmony with the system of jurisprudence in all English- 
speaking countries, and had been adopte d by everal of the States, 


notably New York. 


tions, to heer cases of the various kinds, would not, it was argued, 


The division of the Supreme Court into sec- 
answer the demands. As it was, the court was forced to the ut- 
most of human capacity and endurance. The only practical re- 
lief was in more judges. An analysis of the work of the court for 


the last twenty terins, read during the hearing, showed that. on 


the average, 417 cases were disposed of. but only 290 were ad- 
judicated, the rest going off the docket by dismissal or compro- 
cases that will be filed 
for the October term of the court this year will be 650; and 


inise. It is estimated that the number of 


there are now 1.563 cases on the docket awaiting consideration. 
It is plain that relief is needed, and Congress should supply it 


with the least possibli delay 


ABRAHAM LiNcOLN’s birthday, the 12th of February, was hon- 
red by many bang iets, one of the most notable of which was 
that given by the Republican Club of this city at Delmonico’s. 
President Brainard and his associates succeeded in getting to- 
gether some of the most eloquent Republican speakers in the 
Another 
notable celebration was that of the Jersey City Association, which 


land, and their utterances are well worth preserving. 


has observed every auuiversary of Lincoln’s death since 1865 
By the way, the suggestion of the Unconditional Club of Albany 
iu favor of making Lincolu’s birthday a State holiday has been 
widely commended, and has been taken up by members of the 
Legislature, who have introduced bills to give effect to the patri- 
otic sentiment of this enterprising organization It would be 
well if Lincoln’s birthday could be made a National holiday. Its 
veneral celebration, North and South, would do as much to break 


] 


up sectional feeling as anything that could be suggested. 





rue bill providing a territorial government for Oklahoma, re- 


ceitly passed by the United States Senate, was amended so as 
to include ** No Man’s Land” in the Territory, which. under the cir- 
cumstances, seems to have been a decidedly curious proceeding. 
This strip of land is 125 miles distant from Oklahoma, and is sepa- 
rated from it by the Cherokee strip—the two having, therefore, no 
reorraphical relations or com miity of interests. The only 
ground upon which the annexation can be justified is found in 
the pro ability that the Cheroke« strip may soon become Govy- 

umeut property by purchase, thus removing all difficulties in the 

P ; 


way of communicating between the two parts of the Territory 
N » Man's 


is consolidated. Land,” it will be remembered, has 








been the cause « much embarrassment to Congress for many 
vears. It is 167 miles long, thirty-four and one-half miles wide, 
and has neither civil nor Territorial nor auy other kind of govern- 
ment at present * 


fuk Kmperor of Germany seems to be really in earnest in his 


f lition of th 


novemeut for ameliorating the con working people 
In un address to the Council of State. summoned for the consider- 
tion of this subject, he said that bills would be submitted at 
mee, and indicated the character of the relief proposed by add- 
ing that it should afford 


arbitrary systems ind op rations of en plovers by which gross 


‘protection of workingmen from thx 


advantage is taken of their needs and t] 





‘inability to help them- 





selves by any other means than the desperate remedy of strikes 
It should also attempt to protect women and children against 
protracted hours of labor.” He added that “the closest technical 
study should be given to making the State -directed industries 
patterns and examples cf effective solicitud for the working- 
men's welfare 

line temperance wowen of Lathrop, Missouri, recently “ cleaned 

t’’ the saloons of the town which had become obnoxious to 
the better sentiment of the community The crusaders, invading 
the saloons, poured out all the liquors, smashed the barrels and 
bottles, and obliterated everything connected with the traffi 


upon which they could lay their hands. They have the cordial 


support of the public, and they laugh at the threats of prosecv 
tion which have been made by the liquor-dealers A like crusade 
is threatened in ther towns 1 the vicinity where the saloons 

ive detied the law Lawlessne 3S s ly ys to | a precated, 
but men who engage in an illicit and demoralizing traffic cannot 
complain if they are compelled now and then to take a dose of 


their own medici 


HE proposition of the Ohio Democrats to * verrymander 
i 
the Congressional districts to give the t practically unani 


mous delegation has led to the introduction in the Senate of a 
bill prohibiting the reapportionment of any of the States until a 


eleventh census is 


general reapportionment is made after the 
complete, In connection with the general claim of right to 
exercise F¢ deral control over Congression il elections, the Repub- 
licans claim the right not only in the broadest sense to dictate 
the time, place, and manner of holding Congressional election 
but the right also to determine the number and formation of dis 


tricts. The bill should be passed with the least possible delay 


Tne United States Senate has very appropriately eliminated 
from the Russian extradition treaty a clause which exempted from 
the list of political crimes attempts upon the life of the Czar or 
any member of his family. This country cannot afford to set itself 
up as the protector of nihilists, or offer an asylum to criminals 
against whom the doors of every other nation are closed We 
haye already too many apostles of the murderous doctrines of 
«el 


anareliy plotting against law an rder under the ielter of our 


} Y 
fia 
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PREHISTORIC COLORADO. 
WONDERFUL RUINS OF AN Extinct PEOPLI 
eae the middle of the present century, Lieutenant Simpson, 


Dr. Newberry, and other early explorers in Colorado, New 









































Mexico, and Arizona, reported finding extensive ruins of a pre- 
; historic race in the valleys and cations of these strange lands. In 
1874—75-76, Messrs. Holmes and Jackson, members of Hayden’s 
survey party, found and explored antiquities in Mancos Cafion, Col- 
orado, in which neighborhood are undoubtedly found the most re- 
markable remains of solid masonry existing in the West. The valu- 
able report of Mr. Holmes, and the interesting photographs ob- 


tained by Mr. Jackson, and his description of them, excited much 
wonderin regard to these ruins. But the time at the disposal of 
the indefatigable explorers while they were in this immediate 
locality only allowed them to investigate the main cafon of the 


WBE BE om cow 


Mancos, while recent explorations have revealed the facts that 
the tributary cafions contain ruins that far eclipse in grandeur 
the buildings found among the cliffs of the greater gorge. 

It was the fortune of the writer to explore this region recently 
with another member of the Hartford Archzological Society. Well 
equipped with photographic apparatus, camping outfit, pack-mule 
and horses, we pitched our tent far down Mancos River among 
the Ute Indians. We were very lucky to secure the assistance 
of Richard Wetherill, a ranchman of Mancos, who knows the 
country better than any other man. We ransacked many struct- 
ures in the valleys and upon the cliffs in very remote localities; 
discovered ruins hitherto unseen by white men, and scaled cliffs 





and entered fortresses never before explored in any way. But 











what we found that was new was insignificant in comparison with 
a discovery made by Wetherill on December 8th, 1888. 

In a fork of Cliff Cafion, a tributary of the Mancos from the 
west, he found a magnificent ruin which is 425 feet long and 80 
feet high. This great structure, which is fairly well preserved, 
is placed, as are most of the cliff dwellings. under a magnificent 
arched cliff or open cave, high up on the eastern walls of th 
cafion. The platform, which was entirely utilized by the builders. 
runs back under the cliff to a depth of eighty feet. The ruin is 
absolutely inaccessible from above, except by the steps which 
were cut in the face of the cliff by the builders of the fortress 
But for these hand-holes in the rocks, the explorer would be 
obliged to travel the whole length of the tortuous course of the bed 
of the canon, from its junction with the main gorge many miles be- 
low. This would be a very laborious journey, for there is no trail 
and the bottom of the ravine is strewn with debris and fallen trees 
Although the great plateau or mesa is cut into by the labyrinthine 
side cafions of the Mancos, yet if one has a knowledge of the lo- 
cation of the different ravines it is much easier to reach give 
points by riding overthe top of the plateau. This table-land i 
covered with forests of juniper and pifion pine, but the trees are 
like great groves, with no underbrush, and Indian and game trail 
are easily followed. 

Viewed from the opposite side of the gorge, Wetherill’s cliff 
fortress is a most imposing sight. The cafon walls are very pre- 
cipitous; the headlands, like great | romontories, jut out into the 


gulf at every bend of the ravine. The whole effect of the scene 





(Continued on page %.) 
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DODGING A STORM. 
AN ADVENTURE IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
By Davip KERR. 

T was the third week of my imprisonment in the little mud 
fort of Kazalinsk, the only human habitation for miles round, 
and I had already grown weary of watching the bright, burn- 

ing, merciless sky above and the vast, treeless, central Asian desert 
below, over which hovered a quivering film of intense heat, like 
the reek from the mouth of an oven. 

When one has neither book nor newspaper, and nothing to do 
but to walk to and fro on a flat, dusty plain, or bathe in a shallow, 
muddy river with the color of badly-made pea soup; and when 
this merry life seems likely to end in one’s being led out and 
hanged as a spy by a band of grim-,ooking Russian soldiers, it 
is not easy to find much enjoyment in the situation. But the 
Russian Commandant, Captain Vereshtchagin—a relation of the 
famous painter—was a very good fellow in his way, and, although 
fully prepared to hang or shoot me when the me came, he cer- 
tainly did his best to make me comfortable till it did come. Nay, 
he weut so far as to assure me one evening, as we were sitting 
over a bowl of weak tea flavored with lemon-juice, that “if he 
did have to hang me he would do it as considerately as possible.” 

On that particular morning, however, I had something new to 
look at, for it is not every day that one sces a whole barrack built 
between sunrise and sunset. But I saw it then, and a curious 
sight it was. 

A large oblong space had already been marked out upon the 
bare, dusty level—now dry as a cinder from the long heat—just 
outside the little Tartar village that had grown up around the 
huge gray mud-wali of the fort. By sunrise, fifty of the hundred 
men who formed the garrison were hard at work (with two or 
three smart young subalterns to direct them) planting stout poles 
firmly in the ground, at short intervals, all along the sides of this 
space. 
of wickerwork made fast at both ends, the work advancing so 


Then the gaps between them were filled up with screens 


rapidly that it seemed actually to grow beneath the big. clumsy 
fingers of chese sallow, heavy-looking men, with their hard, 
wooden, expressionless faces. 

Even I,after all that I had already seen of the wonderful 
“hardiness” of Russian soldiers, was surprised to see how 
quickly and dexterously they carried on their work, beneath the 
full glare of a sun which would have disabled almost any other 
men in the first half-hour. 
pleted, and then the framework of the roof was rapidly got into 
its place, and on went the thatch of reeds and wild grass by 
whole armfuls at a time. 

A short halt for dinner toward afternoon sent back these un- 
tiring laborers to their work as vigorously as ever. While some 
finished laying and securing the thatch, others dug a deep trench 


Before noon the walls were com- 


all around the building—no superfluous precaution against the 
torrent rains of central Asia, where the bed of a river may be dry 
as dust one day, and twelve feet deep in foaming water the next. 

Then the places left for the windows were filled with tine 
gauze instead of glass, serving the double purpose of letting in 
the air and keeping out the tlies and mosquitoes, which are so 
numerous along all central Asian rivers during the summer that 
every mouthful of milk which you drink looks like a closely- 
printed newspaper paragraph. 
carpet the bare earthen floor with thick sheets of gray voilok 
(felt), and then, as the sun went down over the dim, unending 
level of the great desert, there stood the * summer barrack ” all 
ready for its occupants. 

But, speedy though they had been, the builders had finished 
it pot a whit too soon; for scarcely was it completed when its 


This done, it remained only to 


soundness was put to a formidable test. Far away to the north- 
west the golden splendor of the evening sky was just beginning 
to grow blurred and dim, as if seen through wet glass; anda grim 
old veteran of the first Tartar war, with the scar of a Turkoman 
sabre running right across his gaunt, sunburned face, looked 
fixedly at the creeping shadow, and then said, with a meaning 
shake of his gray head: 

“ Kstati pokonchili, bratzi—groza boodet!” (We have just done 
in time, brothers—there’s a thunder-storm coming.) 

Now, it happened by ill-luck that I had just chosen this very 
time to start out upon my evening walk along the famous river 
—the “Jaxartes” of classic historians, now sorely shrunken 
from what it was when Alexander the Great took three days to 
ferry his Macedonian spearmen across it, and containing so 
much more mud than water that its native name of * Syr-Daria ” 
(Clean River) might pass for a joke—if any Tartar could bi 
thought capable of making one. 

This evening “constitutional” of mine was an every-day 
matter now, for the commandant allowed me to stroll around 
the outpost pretty much as I pleased, knowing well that, 
watched as I was by the sleepless vigilance of his terrible Cos- 
sacks, I had as much chance of escaping as if I were shut up in 
an iron cage. And, sure enough, I had hardly gone half a mile 
along the bank when I became aware of a figure slouching after 
me at a distance of fifly yards or so—a tall, lank figure, lean and 
sinewy as a desert Arab, in red goatskin pants and white cotton 
tunic, with a peaked military cap slouched over the keen, rest- 
less eyes that had looked death in the face upon many a hard- 
fought battle-field. 

A painter would have paid high for such a model—and, to tell 
the truth, I would willingly have passed him on to any painter 
who might happen to want him—for this man was a genuine 
Cossack—the famous Cossack of southern Russia; swift, tame- 
less, and untiring as the wolves of his native prairies—the finest 
scout, forager, and irregular soldier in the world—merciless as a 
tiger, yet merry and unthiaking as a child—the very type of a 
simple, hospitable, drunken, thievish, good-humored savage. 

“If you’re following me, my boy,” thought I, “I'll give you 
something to do.” 

And away I went over the plain at my favorite ‘ five-miles- 
‘an-hour”’ swing, till the village was almost out of sight. But 
Mr. Cossack was not to be shaken off, and I was just thinking of 
turning back to join him, when I caught sight of the distant 
storm-cloud. 

So rapidly did it advance that in a few seconds more than 
half the sky was overcast, and the deepening gloom, combined 


with the grim silence and utter loneliness of this dead world had 
a very ghastly effect. Far down in the west the stormy sunset 
had left one red, sullen gleam, like the glare of a dying fire ; all 
else was black as night. 
What was to be done? 
ere the storm burst, and other shelter there was none; and 


I had no chance of reaching the fort 


although I cared little for any ordinary wetting, such a drench- 
ing as this might prove no joke ina spot so notorious for its 
fevers, thanks to the huge swamp formed just behind the fort bs 
the periodical overtlowing of the river. 

“Tm caught!” growled I; “but it is certainly one comfort 
that this long-legged fellow behind me will get a good soaking 
too.” 

But just then a bright thought struck me. I threw o% my 
clothes, and rolling them up tightly, thrust them into a hole 
under the reeds, and then plunged into the river. 

Hardly had T done so when a flash of lightning tore up the 
inky sky from west to east, instantly followed by a thunderclap 
that seemed to shake the very earth. Amid the awful silence 
that ensued, there came sweeping over the great plain a weird. 
unearthly sound, half moan and half roar; and in a moment the 
whole air was filled with flying leaves and uptorn bulrushes, 
whirled along amid billowy clouds of dust, while the fierce hiss 
of the pelting rain was audible even through the crashing can- 
nonade of the thunder. 

Chin-deep in the water, but protected by a sand-bar from the 
rush of the swollen stream, I watched at my ease the marty>- 
dom of my friend, the Cossack, who, with his back against a tree 
about as thick as a fishing-pole, was trying hard to look as if he 
were not getting wet tothe skin. But the storm was us short as 
The wind fell, the rain passed off, the thunder 
ceased to roar, the clouds rolled away, and the evening sky was 


it was violent. 


clear once more. 

But when I came up out of the river, and the Cossack (who 
was shaking himself like a Newfoundland dog, and wringing out 
of his clothing the traces of this new battle of Waterloo) saw for 
the first time how I had contrived to “dodge the storm,” his 
iron face expanded into a grin as broad and bright as a tropical 
sunrise, and he greeted me with the highest compliment. that a 
Cossack could possibly pay: 

“Well done, father! you’re smarter than I thought. You 


ought to have been born a Russian !” 


PREHISTORIC COLORADO. 

(Continued from page 89.) 
The observer feels that he is in one of 
the out-of-the way places of the world. Surely the builders of 
the fortress could not have selected a wilder or more secluded 
Fear of attack from 


is wild and picturesque. 


spot for the rearing of their house of refuge. 
fierce enemies must have been the cause of their constructing a 
building in such a place, instead of occupying their dwellings in 
the fertile meadows of the Mancos valley. 

temarkable as is the appearance of the ruin from the edge of 
the plateau, the interest is heightened when the explorer beholds 
it from near at hand, or from the top of the extreme northern or 
southern walls of the building In the first burst of enthusiasm 
it strikes one as being the ruins of a great palace, erected by 
some powerful chieftain of the lost people, and it is only when 
closely examined that the explorer arrives at the conclusion that 
There is no great hall 
The different 
apartments, consisting of rooms varying from eight by ten to 


it was the home of a communistic people. 
running through the whole length of the building. 


twelve by sixteen feet in size, are not generally connected, and in 
many cases the inhabitants entered their close quarters by a 
narrow hole in the roof, and the main entrances were by doors 
only five feet high. 

The illustration which accompanies this article is copied di- 
rectly from one of the best photographs which we succeeded in 
obtaining of this weird ruin. The negative was taken from near 
the south end, and includes as much of the structure as could be 
The fig- 
ure of a man standing on the parapet gives some idea of the 


got into the field of the lens from any near-view point. 
height of the walls above and below. The distance from the 
base of the structure below the door in the middle foreground to 
the top of the walls of the story above the figure is fifty feet. 
Farther to the left, where the masonry juts against the stone 
roof of the cave, the height is eighty feet from base to sum- 
mit. 

Some of the openings look like windows, such as the one re- 
Many of 
It is interesting to contemplate such 


ferred to above, but they were all intended for doors. 
them have good stone sills. 
good workmanship, for the shaping of these sills and lintels was 
done with a stone axe. All the stones were laid in mortar, and 
much of the interior was plastered, and remains intact to this 
day. The masonry is of a higher grade than that shown in the 
ruins of towers and dwellings in the valleys. The “courses ” 
break joints, and the whole structure appears as if built to last 
for ages, and is of a different @lass than are the adobe buildings 
of the Pueblo tribes of New Mexico, or of the cliff-dwellers found 
farther to the south. 

Excavation in the rear of the edifice, in the dark recesses of 
the cave, reveals much broken pottery, stone and bone tools, 
arrow-heads, cloth made from fibre, matting, and human skele- 
tons. This would seem to have been the burial-place of the 
clan, 

Our expedition was undertaken for the purpose of securing 
photographs of many ruins in different cahons, and this work 
occupied so much of our time that we could not excavate to any 
great extent, but what litle digging we were able to do revealed 
Reasoning from the fact that we found no 
metals or tools made of them, and that no relic has been found 
which would show that the lost people had intercourse with 
white men, we come to the probable conclusion that this remote 


interesting reinains, 


dwelling has been deserted for at least four hundred years, or 
before the coming of the Spaniards. How long since the struct- 
ure was reared it is useless to speculate upon at present. In 
such a dry climate, protected by the great overhanging cliffs from 
the destructive forces of nature, there is no reason why, if un- 
disturbed, the masonry should not stand for ages to come, and 
ever attract and fascinate the tourist to southern Colorado. 
FREDERICK H, CHAPIN, 
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INSURANCE.—MORE INTERESTING 
INFORMATION. 
A VERY interesting letter from «a valued correspondent in 


Chicago, who represents a new and quite successful insur- 
ance company, though it is only a small one at present, commends 
* The Hermit’s ” ideas of insurance but he is a little mistaken in 
inferring ‘rom what I have said that am utterly opposed to in- 
vestments in insurance. It is true, as my Chicago correspondent 
says, that “ the reserve or excess of payments demanded by the 
old-line companies is not necessary to secure the protection of lift 
insurance, and that the excess of charge is simply to di:ninish in 
each case the risk borne by the company.” It is also true, as my 
friend says, that simple insurance in-assessment companies is per- 


haps the cheapest that can be had. I will not say it is the best, 


because it stands to reason that a company which has a splendid 
reserve and a large surplus is able to offer better security than 
one which does not deem it necessary to accumulate enormous 
amounts of money in its treasury. 

If the old-line companies charge more for insurance, they offer 
That they 
charge too much I do not deny, and the only wonder with me is 


greater security. This | must say in their behalf: 
why competition between them does not lead to a reduction ot 
rates. 
tive, I think this must be the result. 
desires to obtain some printed copies of * The Hermit’s ” contribu- 


Eventually, as business becomes closer and more competi- 
My Chieago correspondent 
tions. I do not know that they have been put in pamphlet form. 
If they have, they certainly have been published without my 
knowledge or consent. The best way to get my letters is to 
subscribe to LESLIE’s. 

A correspondent in Orangeburg, 8. C., asks for information in 
reference to the Life and Maturity Assurance Association of 
Washington, D, C. 
known as “The National Life and Maturity Assurance Associa- 
tion of Washington.” This is a small company, which makes no 
report to the Insurance Department of New York, because it 


I presume the inquiry refers to a company 


does no business in this State. I fail also to find in the synopsis 
of reports that [have on hand any figures from this company 
for the last two or three years. 
ciary, George D. Eldridge, its secretary and geueral manager. 


It has one good man in its offi- 
More than that I cannot say. Mr. Eldridge is a competent and 
capable imsurance man. The company is so smail, however, that 
I think there are others that will be preferred to it. 

I] have an inquiry from a correspondent in Denver in reference 
to the New York Lite Company, and also the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association of New York. 
to doubt whether the published statement in a circular of the 
New York Life that an annual payment of a little over $150 2 
year will secure to the insured at the age of thirty-five a $5,000 


This correspondent seems 


policy, with the guarantee that if death occurs within twenty 
years the $5,000, together with the total amount of premiums act- 
ually paid, would be paid to the beneficiary. He asks if this is 
an honest statement of what the company will do. I reply that 
this form of policy is known as the Mortuary Dividend policy. It 
is of a high class and of a popular kiud. It is similar to policies 
issued by other companies. They are enabled to pay to the bene- 
liciary of the insured the full amount of the policy, with the total 
amount of premiums paid, by reason of the fact that the premium 
is high, and that they get the benctit of the interest on the accu- 
mulated premiums of those who are insured and of those who 
survive the period of insurance. A person to obtain such a policy 
must pass a special examination, and if his physical condition 
does not warrant the pledge of full paymert of the premiums and 
the face of the policy, only a part of the amount is paid. 

It must be borne in mind, furthermore, that no payment is 
If the in- 
sured survives beyond the period stated he receives a cash equity, 


made unless death occurs within the period specified. 
an annuity for life, or a paid-up policy. There is nothing new 
about all this, and any insurance agent will explain it to the 
writer. The other inquiry in reference to the responsibility of 
the Mutual Reserve [ think I have answered before. It belongs 
to the assessment class, and is one of the best of the assessment 
companies. It is true, as my correspondent says, that the rate of 
insurance is low, and it may seem impossible that it can continue 
to be so small as the members of the association grow older and 
die more rapidly. That is the danger that attends a!l assessment 
insurance; but it must be borne in mind that if a company is 
successful in getting a large amount of new business there is no 
The Mutual Re- 
serve has had extraordinary success in obtaining new business, 
and its last annual report was most surprising in this particular. 
Even the old-line companies admit that if Mr. Harper, the presi- 


reason why it should not continue to prosper. 


dent of the Mutual Reserve, isable to continue to develop his com- 
pany’s business in the ratio of the past few years, he will have 
probably the most prosperous assessment company that ever was 
started in the world. That is what he seems to be aiming at. 

A gentleman in Terre Haute, who has a grievance against the 
Etna Life, and who has sent me a copy of his policy, presents a 
Ile was insured in March, 1869, in the 
The agent of the company gave him the fol- 
lowing as the rate of premium: “Cash, $115.27; note. $115.27; 
interest, $6.91; total cash, $122.18.” The agent added that the 
note would be canceled by the dividends, and that it was the 
The Terre Haute gentleman listened 
to the voice of the siren, which in this as in all other similar cases 


case of great hardship. 
Etna, for $3,000. 


cheapest plan of insurance. 


proved to be the insurance agent, und this is what he suffered in 
consequence, For twenty-one years he has paid annually for his 
premium sums amounting to $3,479.60, the interest on which 
would amount to $2,117.76, making a total of $5,597.36 for the 
benefit of the company, and leaving it, after it has paid the $3,000 
policy, a handsome profit. Worse than this, the A®tna Life has 
arbitrarily increased the note and the cash until they have swelled 
the latter annually to $197.63 instead of $122.18, and the note 
has grown to $1,372.74, instead of being canceled, as the agent 
promised it would be, by the dividends, 
that the A&tna Company tells him that as long as he continues his 
policy the note and cash will be regularly increased, but that if 
he stops paying, his policy will be forfeited and produce nothing. 
He has offered to give up his policy, and in return the company said 
he could have a settlement by which his notes would be returned 
to him, or he would receive in cash the munificent sum of 
$351.47! 


My correspondent says 
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my opinion on the palpable deception the 
the 


I need not ¢ Xpre 


this case 


nor need T pass judgment or 
that 


agent practicec 1 


character of a great insurance company will permit such 


things to be done. Unfortunately, the company is not legally 
bound to render a fair statement and exact justice to the com- 
plainant; in faet, this story about the so-called “ participating and 
half-note policy” is an old tale from ancient history. It was the 
most unsatisfactory form of policy ever issued, and was always 
fraught with great disappointment to the assured. Companies 
like the Attna, which clung to this unbalanced system the long- 
est, dropped behind in the race and some of them were obliged 
to close up largely on account of adopting this plan. The amount 
of the paid-up poliey offered to the Terre Haute gentleman is 
small, largely because of the indebtedness of the policy-holder on 
his notes. I judge from his letters that he was about sixty years 
old when he took out his policy. That alone should have made 
him watchful against the temptations of such a delusive offer as 
the laid that 


anything can be done in this matter, because the insurance com- 


insurance agent before his eves [ do not know 


pany, as I have said, is not bound by law (I do not sav anything 
about the equity of the case) to right what seems to bea great 
hardship to a client. 

With commendable and characteristic promptness Superin- 
tendent Maxwell, of the New York State Insurance Department, 
has called upon the Attorney-General to proceed legally against 
the Guaranty Mutual Accident Association, the Security Mutual 
Benetit Society, and the Mercantile Mutual Accident Association, 
all of New York City. 
dissolution 


The State Superintendent desires their 
in view of developments recently made regarding 
their mismanagement. This means that the companies will prob- 
ably be wiped out unless proof is furnished that the disclosures 


heretofore made are untrue. 


I have a large number of inquiries to answer, some of them of 


much interest, but I have already overrun the space allotted to me. 
{~~ 
She Herme. 


FASHION’S 


LINEN 


IN 


A REFLECTION OF 


GLASS. 


TABLE AND DECORATIONS. 
HE shops are bewilderingly gay with every tint of nature’s 
garb, yet the dazzling brilliancy is largely relieved by spotless 
table linen, which is laid about in tempting glossiness; and to 
the home-lover there is po greater temptation than these pretty 
These have their fashious of patterns and their 


Kven 


white damasks. 
eras of hemmed borders, and then their years of fringes. 
the latter vary. Sometimes these will be netted carefully, and 
again they are straight and natural in their fall about the table. 
Years have passed, with their tyrannies over taste, when to place 
a scrap of colored linen upon the table would have proved a 


vitiated sentiment. Then comesa revolution. We have had one 


in late years. Ifthe table-ware is tinted china, the border of the 
cloth and the napkins must match its color to the faintest * shadow 
of a shade.” If the china be white, the taste in the bordering 
revels in absolute freedom. It may be oid-rose, porcelain blue, or 
daffodil yellow, but the napkius must correspond. This style adds 
a tritle of brightness to an otherwise colorless table, and is pre- 
ferred by many housekeepers who love novelty. As it does not 
cost any more than the all-white goods, and is to be found in the 
various grades, from the most sumptuous down to the least ex- 
pensive, there is no reason why purchasers of all depths of purse 
should not indulge their fancy If I were offering advice, how- 
ever, instead of quoting the novelties, I should say purchase the 
and let 


Fringed napkins, as a 


pure white, fashionable caprices in table-linen alone 


altogether. rule, are a delusion and a 


snare. No busy woman has time or desire to pick the fringe out 
of snarl every time they are washed, and unless you do they 
will never look weil. A tidy hem is the safest and best. 

One of the most pardonable extravagances of women to-day 
ller 
that one more readily than any other, that is, providing of course, 
His heart 


a short 


is the luxury of table-furnishings. husband can overlook 


she serves good dinners as a fitting accompaniment. 


is reached, and from his heart to his c¢check-book is but 


road. Exquisite laces are employed in connection with plain 


linen, and a novelty in the way of decoration is illustrated. 





DINING-TABL2, 


CENTRE-PIECE FOR 

sy permission of Grace B. McCormick, 923 Broadway. 
This exquisite piece of table ‘decoration was designed and 
Mrs. MeCormick, and is made of plain French 
It is to be laid in 


introduced by 
linen, bordered with Royal Battenberg lace. 
the centre of the table, and upon it are to be placed the rose- 
bowl in the centre, and the candelabra or bonbonniéres upon the 
smaller Plate doylies to 
larger than these corner pieces, are placed around the table 


squares, match, though somewhat 
under the plates of the guests, and napkins are made of the same 
plain linen with hem-s.itehed edges, and bordered with a narrow 
lace or not, just 48 one may choose 

This beautiful lace ix easily made and readily learned in a few 
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lessons, and when once begun is more fascinating than any other 


handiwork. Instructions are sent by mail, and there are classes 
forming all through the country, in Mexico, and even in Alaska. 
«dies who can spare the time prefer to make their own lace, and 
the result is quite as satisfactory as to decorate one’s own china 
This Royal Battenberg 'ace is made of pure linen braid wrought 
with linen thread, all of which is imported from England. <A 
complete set of this table decoration was exhibited in these lace 
parlors recently, which had occupied fifteen months in its con- 
struction. It consisted of table cloth five yards long, three cen- 
tre pieces, one oblong and two square, eighteen napkins, and as 
many finger-bowl doylies. The cloth wes of plain linen, hem- 


stitched, with an insertion and edging of Royal Battenberg lace, 
each eight inches deep, and titted perfectly at the corners with- 
out seams. Monograms were embroidered in two opposite cor- 
ners of the cloth, and in all the napkins. The large pieces were 
all laid over primrose-yellow satin, and for the set complete a 
little less than eight hundred doliars was paid by a lady of New 
York society. 


mas dinner, but could not be completed in timc 


It was intended to be used at an elaborate Christ- 
The accom- 
panyving china was white with gold decorations. 

“ Harlequin dinners” have been introduced this winter, and 
have received a general indorsement. The guests are seated at 
several small tables, which adds greatly to the sociability of the 
occasion, and each table is decorated with a distinct flower, ar- 
ranged in bouquets, which become the property of the lady 
guests. I learned recently that “ white dinners” have been in- 
troduced at fashionable transatlantic watering-places, as colored 
The 


china is the purest white Royal Derby, while silver and cut 


decorations for the table have been somewhat overdone. 
crystal candelabra, vases, and dishes hold respectively white 
candles with silver shades, snowy lilies, and silvery-white bon- 
bons, tied with white moiré ribbon, which also fastens the din- 
The bouquets for ladies and gentlemen are white 
White soups 


ner napkins. 
orchids, and white violets float in the finger-Lowls. 
preserve the unity of color, the dark viands being concealed in 
white sauces, and white grapes and pale fruits are tied with 
ribbon of the same hue. This may be lovely and a relief to the 
eye once in a while, but it is too suggestive of cold, pale moon- 


light, and as for myself give me golden sunlight and warmth of 


eolor. ELLA STARR. 


VICTORY LAKE 
CITY. 

TAH will not be admitted into the sisterhood of States until 

U it is taken from the control of the Mormon Church, an insti- 


THE GENTILE IN SALT 


tution utterly opposed to the policy and the principles of the Re- 


public. The Mormon voting population, despite the enforcement 


of restrictive Federal legislation, is still a majority, but in some of 


Salt 


Lake City, at the recent municipal election, as stated in our last 


the larger settlements Gentile influences predominate. In 


issue, the Liberal or Gentile ticket won a notable victory ever the 
Mormon or People’s ticket. This is the most. significant triumph 
of the anti-Mormon element ever accomplished in the Territory. 


It would have been otherwise but for the strengthening influence 





OF SALT 


GEORGE M, SCOTT, MAYOR-ELECT LAKE CITY. 
of Federal enactments, which took the control of the election away 


from the Mormon Chureh and placed it in the hands of fair and 
just-minded citizens who believe that the power of the general 
Within the 
Lake 


City itself has enjoyed a prosperous land boom, and it is fair to be- 


Government surpasses that of the Mormon Church. 
past few years Utah has had a wonderful growth. Salt 


lieve that with the influx of anti-Mormons, which is being rapidly 


accelerated, the Mormon Church must either resign its control or 
Mexic , other 


It is not improbable that before the 


seek a new home in Lower California, or some 


close of the 


foreign land. 
century Mormonism will be driven from its strongholds in t 


country and will find lodgement elsewhere on the Continent 
We give a portrait of Mr. George M. Scott, the Gentile Mayor 
elect of the Mormon capital. 


THE Workingmen’s Self-Culture Club has been organized in 
St. Louis, and it would be well if the labor unions, instead of de- 
voting their time and means to such nuisances as the walking 
delegate, would direct their-efforts to the establishment of 
similar clubs in every industrial city and village in the land. 
The St. Louis organization provides a free reading-room, with 
newspapers, periodicals, and books, weekly illustrated lectures 
by local professors, weekly study and reading clubs, anda weekly 
club for boys and girls. It also encourages interest in art, science, 
travel, and literature. The workingmen of this country, particularly 
the young, need precisely this sort of recreation and training. If 
half the money spent on a single large strike were directed to 
the maintenance of culture clubs, the time would speedily come 
when strikes would be a thing of the past. The educational 
elevation of the working masses would give them greater inde- 
pendence and win for them the respect of the most exacting em- 
ployer. While labor unions accomplish good to a certain extent. 
there is still a wide and untraversed fields which they have neg- 
lected, and which affords the highest opportunities for the de- 


velopment of both mind and body 
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AT AND ABROAD 


has two counties in which there is not a single 


HOME 
KENTUCKY 
chureh. 
THE taxation for schools in Chicago this year will reach $5,477,- 


103, nearly a million increase over the amount asked for in 1889. 


THE grip has been particularly fatal among the Indian tribes 
of the West. 
all of the children under six years of age died in one week. 


Among the Shawnees in Indian Territory nearly 


THE Radical members of the British House of Commons are in 
favor of the dissolution of Parliament on the ground that the Con- 
servatives are weakened by the Parnell Commission report. 

THE number of native Christian believers in Japan at the end 


of 1889 was 71,070, including 27.719 Protestants, 17.025 con- 
nected with the Nippon Seikyo Kwai, a native mission, and 
26.236 Roman Catholics. 

DURING a recent warm spell grasshoppers made their appear- 
ance in vast numbers in southern Indiana. They did great dam- 
age to wheat, and had the warm weather continued, the crop 


would have been badly injured. 

in his message to the Iowa Legislature, 
ballot and that 
women be permitted to vote at municipal elections, and argues at 


GOVERNOR LARRABEE, 


urges the adoption of the Australian system, 
length against the licensing of saloons in any form. 
THE Grand Army of the Republic, Department of South Carolina 
has decided to admit no more colored posts into the organization. 
We are not 
informed whether these will be compelled to apologize for pre- 


There are two colored posts at present in the State 


suming to exist. 

THE House of Representatives having adopted the new code of 
rules by a strict party vote of 161 to 144, it is to be presumed 
that there will, hereafter, be no unnecessary delays in the public 
business. The Republicans will, very properiy, be held respons- 
ible for any future waste of time in the consideration ‘of public 
measures. 

A BILL has been introduced in the House of Representatives 
authorizing the purchase of proper grounds, near or in the city 
of Washington, and the erection thereon of a summer residence 
or the purchase of existing buildings and grounds, for the use of 
the President. 
out the purposes of the act. 


The sum of $250,000 is appropriated for’ carrying 


THE first annual dinner of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 


week before last, was @ notable occasion. A number of repre- 
sentative Northern men, merchants, journalists, and others, were 
present as guests, and the greatest cordiality marked their recep- 
A speech by Hon. William E. Russell, of Massachusetts, 


congratulating the South on its industrial progress, was very 


tion. 


favorably received. 

IN the recent snow blockade on the Union Pacitie an engineer 
was hurrying several physicians to the scene of an accident. 
A trestle at one point appeared shaky. He made his passengers 
get off and walk around it. 
let her drive.” 


He backed his engine half a mile, 
opened his throttle, and * She went like lightning 
over the spot of danger, cleared it, and brought the physicians to 
the bedside of the dying and wounded in time to render valuable 
service. 

COMPLAINTS have been frequent and widespread in reference 
to the ill-treatment of inmates of State institutions for the insane. 
In Columbus, Ohio, recently, a voung woman was scalded fatally 
in a hot bath, at the State Insane-Asylum, through the negligence 
of another inmate of the institution who had been directed to 
bathe her. 


brutality, and ignorance, that it would not be surprising if it 


The whole case is such a horrible recital of stupidity, 


should result in a legislative investigation, but the matter should 
not rest there. 
Deputy United States Marshal W. B. 


assassinated in Florida while on his way to arrest certain persons 


Saunders was recently 
accused of having perpetrated election trauds. The atrocious out- 
rage has roused deep indignation in Government circles, and the 
New York World strougly denounces it as a cold-blooded butch- 
ery. It says: “The authorities owe it to themselves to hunt down 
and punish the slayer of Saunders. The Southern gentlemen who 
settle grievances with their shot-guns when their political feel- 
ings are aroused need a wholesome lesson 

the Nicaragua Canal is making 


THE work on 


gratifying progress. 


preparatory 
The foree at work numbers some 500 per- 
sons, and machinery, lumber, material, and supplies of all Kinds 
are constantly arriving. In the eastern division there are twenty- 
eight camps along the first thirty-one miles of the projected 


route 


if the canal, all occupied by engineers, artisans, and labor- 


ers. In addition to these there are eight working parties sent 


out from the camps along the route who are employed on the 


proposed line of railroad, the line of telegraph. tele phone, ete. 


In the recent elections in the Hawaiian Islands the native 


} eventeen candi- 


’s Honolulu. The 


nutive party control of 


party swept the field, eleetiny sixteen out of the 


dates in Oahu, the chief island, which inelud 
result of this election, which gives the 
will be an immediate attack on 


the 


both branches of the Legislature, 


the Ministry that secured office at time Premier Gibson was 


The 


lation imposing a property qualification for suffrage, and by the 


deposed. natives have been wrought up by recent legis- 


increase of foreign military companies in Honolulu. They are 
extremely bitter against both the ministerial and the missionary 
partic 8. 

Tue report of the three judges composing the Parnell Com- 
mission, recently laid before the House of Commons, occupies 162 
f the 


Parnellite members were intended to bring about the separation 


pages. The judges find that the speeches made by many 
of Ireland from England, and that the speeches of others, in view 
of the state of the country, were caleulated to foment crime, as the 
speakers must have known. As far as Mr. Parnell is concerned, 
the specific charges against him are all declared to be not proved. 
In reference to the allegation that he was insincere in condemn- 
ing the Phoenix Park this 
ment: “We find that letter 
charge is chiefly based as against Mr. Parnell is 
settlement of the 


state- 
this 
a forgery.” 


murders, there is significant 


the fac-simile which 


upon 
With this tinding of the Commission and the 
Times libel suit in his favor, Mr. Parnell has achieved a decided 
victory, and will be strouger than ever as the Home Rule leader, 
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Foreign 


ce il 


CENTRAL AFRICA.—THE 


THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH. 


recently the commercial value of the phonograph 

roblematical, simply on account of its somewhat com- 

plicated character and the skill and care necessary to its success- 
ful manipulation; but the inventor, Mr. Edison, has practically 
reconstructed the machine to such an extent that its operation is 
as easy as the winding of a watch, and it is rapidly becoming an 


important factor in commercial and professional pursuits. It 
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HENRY M. STANLEY’S ARRiVAL 
SHEPHEARD’S 


AT 
HOTEL 


CATRO.—ENTERING 


Objects and Events 


a 
MATT Hl nl iI it 


ie 
MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON, DISCOVERED BY THE 
has so fully demonstrated its utility that when it once finds its 
way into an office it becomes as much of a necessity ag the pens 
and ink of the establishment. 

The value of the phonograph cannot be over-estimated. It 
not only records speech accurately, but sound as well, reproduc- 
ing the slightest intonation of the voice. The tube not only be- 
comes a perpetual record, but can be tiled away for future refer- 
ence for any number of years, or can be mailed as a letter in little 


boxes prepared for that purpose. 


POLICK 


RECENT SENSATIONAL 
EXAMINATION OF 


[ Marcu 1, 1890 


Illustrated.—[Sre 


MRR 


STANLEY EXPEDITION. 


the Dun Mercantile Agency, whom 
in the highest terms of his phonograph, 
and that, too, from practical experience. He 
I consider that no greater boon 


Mr 


everybody knows, speaks 


Erastus Wiman, of 


: “ For an over- 
worked business man like mysel! 
eould be than to have 


ready receptacle for what he has to dictate or Say. 


furnished beside him a silent but ever- 
I am using 
one of the phonographs in my own house, and often, when I am 
pressed with correspondence or with some literary work, IT turn 


to it and dictate what I have to convey to my friends; then, 





GOUFFE AFFAIR IN 


GABRIELLE 


PARIS.—MAKING A 
BOMPARD, 























Marcu 1, 1890. ] 


bringing the cylinders to the city with me, an 
expert typewriter interprets their contents. At 
my side, at my business in the city, a grapho- 
phone is always ready, and the piles of corre- 
crowd my 
look 


period when one-half the correspondence of the 


desk are disposed 


to the 


spondence which 


of in no time at all. I forward 


country will be not only dictated to the phono- 


rraph, but absolutely conveyed by cylinders 


boxes through, the mails from one part of the 


country to the other It will not be long before 


every hotel will have a half-dozen of these 


machines, into which the guests talk, and 


can 
for a mere trifle buy a cylinder and transmit. it 
bv 


mail to his home or office. There is no limit 


"a 
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little less than a survival of barbarism, 
clothed 


housed, and may masquerade in external splen- 


ness, 18 


however gorgeously it may be and 


dor. The great defect in such a type of human- 


ity is the defect of perception. On the great 


majority of persons who live but for representa- 


tive purposes, more or less evident, the 


flavor of things is entirely lost Shades of man- 


ner are to them imperceptible. 


unnoted. If the hostess is 
lady 


allow 


infleetion are so en- 


tirely the that it is 


could 


wholly unweleome when once he has 


even the unbidden guest to feel 


crossed 


her threshold, her shades of negative mental 


attitude, and courteous 


her polite 


aA aul 











finer 
Variations of 


impossible that she 


coldness, are 


IMPROMPTU. 


[On seeing a cat resting on one of the exquisitely 
carved corbels in Melrose Abbey.] 


OST favored Felis, on thy stony bed 
Of rarest sculpture thou art free to lie 


Free, through these cloisters old, with stealthy 


tread 

To wend thy way, an 
Spy. 

To bore thine ear with o 


Of * flowing tracery ” or * 


1 none thy 


It-repe 


mated tale 


track 


will 


chiseled Kale ’ 


! envy thee thy freedom, wily beast, 


The freedom of such solitude profound 


But well I know 


Of all thy graces, to th 


Pee ee! 


oo 
Padi 
ni 


is ] 


an 


_ 


that veneration, least 


allowed 










rround 




















— 
THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH IN ITS IMPROVED FORM. 
to the use of this useful addendum and instru- utterly unperceived. Barbaric in his own men- Hath ne’er enticed thee; nay, thy greed hatl 
mentality of business. Like many other things tal quality, he is unable to perceive the finer said. 
ofthe age in the line of invention, one can double — aspects and delicate shadings. When these are ‘A living rat out-weighs a monarch dead 


their capacity for usefulness and achievement. | 
am glad to bear this testimony of a practical 
nature to the usefulness of this great device.” 
The phonograph is indeed quite as indispen- 
sable 


as the telephone; in fact, some people 


would part with the latter before the former, si 


indispensable has it become. A prominent phy- 
n Philadelphia uses 
dictating personal letters. articles for publication, 


and for advancing other literary work. Ile finds 


a phonograph for 


sician 


it a most valuable assistant in many ways, as it 
records and produces perfectly, and its use is 
from the embarrassment attendant 


free upon 


some one waiting to record each word as utter- 
ed. Besides, the instrument is always ready, 


always at hand, and one’s thoughts can be re- 


corded immediately, To musicians the phono 


graph is indispensable; it enables them to im- 
provise compositions, and to recall or repeat any 
original composition at a future date. 

In the preparation of matter for the press, the 
phonograph is far more valuable than the sery- 
ices of the best stenographer, as itis far more 
easy to dictate to the machine than to a short 
hand writer. In short, the phonograph is an 
ever-ready, reliable, faithful, and silent amanu- 
Cnsis. 


The North 


owns all 


American Phonograph Company 


} 


the machines, which are leased to sub- 


companies throughout the United States \t 


present there are thirtv-two of these companies 


ard over 6,275 machines now in use, and orders 


nereasing daily. There are over 100 machines 


in use in the departments at Washington, They 


rent for $40 per year, 


SOCIAL FREEBOOTERS 


luke Washington correspondent of the Chi- 


cayo Inter-Ocean writes as follows of the fre 


hooters who push themselves, unbidden, into 


society: “ The question as to whether a hostess 


has any rights which the public is bound to re- 


spect would seem at first to be a very super 


fluous, if not an absurd one. If a man’s house 
is his castle, so in an even greater degree is a 
That 


it should be invaded bevoud her desire, and that 


woman's drawing-room her own donmmin. 


her gentle sway as a gentlewoman should leave 
her no room to assert and define her own pre fer 


t be a 


ences, is a curious feature—if indeed 
feature—of social life. 

“ Professor Swing, in a late eloquent sermon, 
refers to our ‘ barbaric aristocracy,’ and the term 
is not illy chosen. For an aristocracy whose 
claims are those of luxury and scenic splendor 


noble- 


rather than those of ideal grace and truc 


lost on the unbidden and unwelcome guest; 
when his own feeling of the 
his presence cannot be aroused, what is the host- 
W hat 
descends to a level she would feel to be rude and 
ill-bred ? 


asked than answered. 


ess to do? has she unless she 


refuge 
The question is one far more easily 


“ Indeed, in polite circles of polite society such 
a problem would seem improbable were it not 
that it is constantly presented. It is not alone 
in New York, or 


that this extraordinary feature of social evolution 


in Boston, or in San Francisco 


is seen, but it is in each and all of the large cities. 


In Washington it reaches its almost incredible 


climax of rudeness. There are people who go to 
Washington each season without letters of intro- 
duction or social claims of any kind, who make 
it their especial vocation to attend all the recep- 


tions, mingling with the throng of guests, listen- 


ing to the music, or partaking of refreshments, 


and enjoying the general illumination as well, 
apparently, as the esper ially bidden and honored 
guests and friends of the hostess. So many of 
the receptions in Washington are of a semi-offi- 
taken of them 


Next 


society in Washington, perhaps, literary society 


cial character that advantage is 


as if they were wholly public. to official 


in Boston suffers most from this strangely rude 


invasion. Fame seems to attract a peculiar class 


of followers. Hlow it is possible that the un- 


bidden guest can extract enjoyment from an oc- 
intruder, is one of the 


easion on which he is an 


inscrutable mysteries of social life And so one 


‘Has a 


general public is bound to re 


comes back to the question, hostess no 


rights which the 


It would seem that there could be but 


spect?’ 

one answer.” 

ONE OF 
LESLIE'S 


THE 
ILLUSTRATED 


FOREMOST 
FRANK NEWSPAPER, 


under the new management, has taken a long 
one of the foremost 
world. Mr. 


Russell 


stride ahead, and is now 
journals of the 
Juda 


managers 


of the illustrated 
Arkell, formerly of The 


B. Harrison are the 


and 
and their pro- 
new 


gramme for the year comprises some of 


standard literature 


Hau hee ve 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 


the brightest contributors of 


in the United States. The predicts 


that FRANK under its new 


management, will attain to an unprecedented 


and success, Burlington (Iowa) 


popularity 


Hawkey 


SHE (in evening toilet)- I wasu’t coming to- 
night, for I hadn't He— 


And you seem to have worn it.”— Washington 


anything to wear.” 


Star, 


eternal unfitness of 


Allures thine eye. 


As moved 


Soft 


I hear a ghostly step 


Nel 


To haunt the 


ready. 


Cameletta, 
shades, 
cloths in various novel devices. 
will be found very reasonable in price. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


No line elegiac charms thy wary glance; 


No clustered column of 


monastic sk 


With cautious look askauce 


Through nave and transept thou dost roam 


at will; 


as thou, sly fie 


Thou glidest on, unmindful of 


Above the stone tha 


Bruce ; 


Nor wind-dirge from the 


waves of moonlight 
ereep, 
And fall upon the 


And then with 


turn 


And fiercely crush it for thine evening fare 


Marauding brute, sinc 
sense, 
! 


To win, alas! 


tombs where 


startled 


Yon quaintly carved angelic choir of 


nd of 


flesh an 


Past decorative details, cap and _ pier, 


the u 


t hides the h 


distant 


Nor moaning Tweed, thy savage 


throu 


‘6 me 


gh the 


Kildon 


hature 


mystic Wizard's 
a sudden leap 


haste I tre 


‘n, with 
To bloody warfare all their valor lent 


. prowling victor, still thy franchise k« 


stone 


1 boue! 


se 


Of that odd sentiment that dré ps a tear 


eart 


hills 


thrills. 


* oriel 
url 
yn bling 


To see thee seize a haple ss creature there 


But why upbraid thee for thy cruel bent, 


nobler 


the grave’s poor recompense 


greater victors sleep 


M. A. B. 
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SPRING STYLES 


sLY 


IN DRESS GOODS. 


Novelties in Wool Dress Fabrics are now 


Suitings in irregular checks and 
a new twilled fabric in 
made for combination with fancy 


These 


Bouclette Plaids and Mixtures with 
plain goods to match; Cheviot and Tweed 
stripes ; 


street 


goods 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 
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DRESS FABRICS. 


SPRING, 1890. 
I*rench Mille- 


Camel's Hair Cloths, 


-aie Suitings, 


Plain and Fancy Mohairs, 


PLAIN AND BORDERED NUN’S VEILINGS, 


HOMESPUNS AND ENGLISH TWEEDS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY BATISTES, 


PRINTED CHALLIES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


O ‘y 

eK toadovay Cc A 19th ét. 
< 

NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


IN 
Spring Dress Fabrics. 


New and exclusive designs. 
Mohairs in Plain Colors, Stripes, and Glacé effects. 
Costume Cloths. Plaids and Checks. 
Plain and Printed Chatlies . 

Double Extra Quality Henriettas in the choicest shades. 
Gloriosa, The handsomest Silk and Wool Fabricomade. 
India Cashmeres. The leading article in Paris for 
Plain Cloth Costumes. 

All of the above goods have been made expressly to 
our order for this season. 


N26%128 Chroolwwh St 
QQ ree | ddelphia 


B. Altuan & C0. 


18th St., (9th St. and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 











THE 


Fasso Corset. 


This Corset, after its many years’ trial, both 
in Europe and in this country, has been found 
and acknowledged to be superior in every par- 
ticular to all others. It has served as a model 
for many imitations, none of which have ever 
equaled it in form, finish or material. 





As each Corset is cut, basted and finished 
with the same care that is given to the mak- 
ing of a Dress Waist, it has that accuracy and 
symmetry which it is IMPOSSIBLE to obtain 
in machine-made goods. 


Its points of excellence are a long, tapering 
waist, gracefully curved back, perfectly-shaped 
and easily-fitting hips, with the lines of the 
bust and shoulders so proportioned in each 
model as to insure the greatest advantage in 
appearance, while affording perfect ease to the 
wearer, 


It is made in 16 models (every pair sol¢ 
being fitted to the wearer by experienced fit 
ters), and of a variety of materials, which in- 
clude Coutille, Linen, Wool, Kid, Brocaded 
Silk and Satin, &c., &c. 


Sold in all the principal cities of the United 
States. 


JUBLIC SALE OF OLD SUPPLIES AND MATE 
RIAL AT NAVY YARD, NEW YORK.-—Navy 
Department, Washington, D.C., February 7, 1890. 
In accordance with the provisions of the second 
section of the act of Congress, approved August 5, 
1882, Statutes at Large, vol. 22, page 206, there will 
be sold at the Navy Yard, New York, certain suy 
plies belonging to the Navy, condemned as unfit for 
use therein, consisting of provisions, clothing, small 
stores, iron chests, cotton and woolen clippings. 
empty boxes and barrels. The sales will be at pub- 
lic auction for cash to the highest bidder, and will 
commence at 10 4.M., February 25, 1890, and continue 
from day to day, if necessary, until all the articles 
are sold or offered. A deposit of ten per cent. will 
be required at the time of the sale on purchases not 
paid for at once as security for the payment of the 
balance and the removal of the articles within ten 
days, which deposit will be forfeited to the United 
States in the event of failure to pay such balance 
and make removal within the time stated. Sched 
ules of the articles to be offered can be procured 
from the Commandant of the Navy Yard, New York 
The articles sold must be removed without expense 
to the Government. 
F, M, RAMSAY, Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
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Wuetwn troubled with a cough or cold use Dr. Bull's 
Cough Syrup. Price -5 cents 

Salvation Oil will Go rheumatism more 
any high-priced liniments. 25 cents 


rood than 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LIMITED 

Tue Pennsylvania Limited is the 
the ladies, because 
their comfort, including ladies’ maid, The 
leaves New York, foot of Cortland and 
streets, at 10 a.m. every day, for Cincinnati 
cago. 


LADIES ON 


favorite train of 
Limited 
Desbros¢es 
and Chi- 


THE use of Angostura Bitters excites the appetite 


and keeps the digestive organs in order. 


YEARLY EXHIBITION AT MUNICH, 1890. 

Visitors to Munich, the art metropolis of Germany, 
are this year again offered an opportunity to see the 
newest works in all branches of art production in the 
exhibition that will take place from July Ist next till 
the middle of October, at the Royal Crystal Palace, 
comprising the works of the most eminent artists of 
the globe. Next to Paris, whose salons in June close, 
is Munich, the greatest art market on the European 
Continent, to ell friends of art who desire to see or pro- 
cure these works of art, a visit to Munich cannot be too 
highly recommended. 

Close by the city of Munich, in the middle of the 
sn. and near the royal palaces of Ludwig II., in the 
village of Oberammergau, this year the world-renowned 
passion play will be enacted. The attractions are so 
great that travelers should include Munich in their 
traveling route. 


INFORMATION FOR SUMMER HOME-SEEKERS. 


THE preparations for Summer are going on act- 
ively on the large railroads, and suburbau townsare 
making their best efforts to place their attractions 
before the thousands who, having made up their 
minds to go to the country, are trying to decide just 
which neighborhood will ‘be the most to their taste. 

The Erie Railway Passenger Department has 
already completed its publication, “Suburban 
Homes,’ a finely printed and illustrated volume 
giving thedistances, rates of fare, peculiarities and 
advantages of the respective towns, character of 
soil, population, average values of lands and houses, 
ete., along its line. This publication is of the 
greatest convenience tothe public, presenting to the 
readers, as it does, general information that could 
be secured in no other way, exceptatthe expense of 

srsonal visits, physical impossibilities when the 

rge territory is considered. The Erie** Suburban 
Homes" covers really four lines of railroads leading 
outof New York, extending into Hudson, Passaic, 
and Bergen Counties, N. J.,and Rockland and Or 
ange Counties, N. Y. The facilitiesof the railroad- 
ing of to-day make it convenient for those who are 
engaged in business in New York to live in the 
regions of the Palisades, the Oranges, or the sur- 
rounding hills and valleys. The object of this pub- 
lication is briefly and graphically to place these 
facts before the people. The books can be obtained 
at any of the Erie ticket offices for five cents. 


S. A. Kean & Co., Bankers of Chicago and New 
York, 


business, and offer a choice line 


extend all the facilities of a general banking 


investments. They invite correspondence. 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle. 


BLAIR’S PILLS. 
Gout and Rheumatic Remedy 
At druggists 


Great English 
Sure, Prompt, and Effective. 


In 1850 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches * were introduced, and 
from that time their success as a remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Asthma, and Bronchitis has been unparal- 
leled. Sold only in boxes 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


ESHARTSHORNS EATS 


Beware of Imitations. 
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OF AND GET 

HE GENUINE 
€DHARTSHORN) 


soeoeren 


TEN POUNDS | 


JTWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT ! 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 


Of Lime and Soda 
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MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. 


Forty-two different kinds of 


| now made and sold by a New England firm. 


| 
| 


it presents every convenience for | 


KinG HumpBert’s table is entirely spread with 


| hammered gold- plate service, which is used 
every day 

VickE-PRESIDENT Morton's every-day lunch, 

which he takes in the Senate restaurant, is a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





of safe and profitable | 


| of the 
| be renamed 
| guste 
| nidi,” the day of humanity, 





| is one of 


| wishes to show a gentleman 
| favor she 
| hands it to him and lets him 


bowl of bread and milk, accompanied occasion- 
ally by a bottle of beer. 
the good livers of the Senate, usually 
flavors his lunch with a pint of champagne. 

THE oldest lawsuit on record is now being 
tried in the highest Russian court at St. Peters- 
burg. It was brought 500 years ago against the 
city of Kamenez-Podolsk by the heirs of a dead 
nobleman to recover many thousand acres of his 
estate which had been confiscated by the muni- 
cipality. The written testimony is said to weigh 
forty-five tons. 


EVERYRODY smokes in Japan. The pipes 
hold a little wad of fine-cut tobacco as big as a 
pea. Itis fired, and the smoker takes one long 
whiff, blowing the smoke in a- cloud froni his 
mouth and nose. The ladies have pipes with 
longer stems than the men, and if one of them 


takes half a whiff, 
finish out the 


lights her pipe, 


whiff. 

A REGULAR slave-mart still exists in 
country districts of Finland. Once a year such 
paupers, lunatics, and aged people of each parish 
as cannot support themselves are put up at pub- 
lie auction, and consigned to, those farmers or 
families who will board them at the lowest price 
offered by the parish authorities. The helpless 
creatures are made to work as much as possible 
by their owners, who have the right to chastise 
them, and are generally most inhuman in their 
treatment. Lunaties have used even as 
cart-horses. 

NEARLY every man in the streets of Lisbon 
has a cigarette in his mouth. Two gentlemen, 
strangers, each with a lady on his arm, will meet 
each other on the sidewalk. One 
lighted cigarette and the other a lighted ci- 
yarette. The former withdraws his arm ftrom 
the lady’s, removes his hat and bows to the gen- 
tleman with the lighted cigarette, 
lighted cigarette from between its owner's lips, 
lights his own, replaces the other, bows again, 
gives his companion his arm, and passes on with- 
out a word being spoken on either side. 


been 


THE Positivist Calendar has been adopted in 
Brazil. where, by Government decree, the days 
week and the months of the 
according to the 

Thus Sunday Huma- 
in Opposition to any 
religious meaning, and the six following days are 
called * Maridi,” the husband's day; “ Patridi,” 
the father’s day; * Filidi,” the son’s day; * Fra- 
tidi.” the brother's day; * Domidi,” the house, or 
day; and * Matridi,” the mother’s day. 
The twelve months are re-christened Moses, Ho- 
mer, Aristotle, Archimedes, Cvesar, St. Paul, 
Charlemagne, Dante, Gutenberg, Shakespeare, 
Descartes, and Frederic the Great. 


Comte. becomes ** 


home, 
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WCEVANS FON Sth Seek 


RUPTURE 


Positively cured in 60 days by Dr- 
Horne’s Electro-Magnetic Belt 
Truss, combined. Guaranteed the 
only one in the world generating 
acontinuous Electric & Magnetic 
current. Scientific, Powerful Durable, 
Comfortable and Effective. Avoid frauds. 
Over 9,000 cured. Send Sr aH for Reees 
ALSO ELECTRIC BELTS FOR Es. 
Dr. ‘HORNE, REmovED TO 180 WABASH AVE. “CHICACO. 


Opel ilesdetp ea 5 















at case you fail to find at your Book or Newsdeal- 


“Books of the Bible Analyzed, 


send 20 cents at once for a copy, as you will not 
wish to be a day longer without it. 


H. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa. 


Trade supplied by American News Company. 


som MILLARD on tes from Odin- ELIXIR grows the heaviest beard, ond 

b 29,—Dyke's air, in 4 weeks. Warranted. In bottles 
9 dy for use, € te 

Elitir) an produced a heavy moustache by Tail only as a 

on my epper lip in dweeks. My face four times t! t. 

@asentirely smooth. Hundreds more. Smith ee. Ce. Palatine, Ils. 


) Plialogues, VTableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club& Parlor. Best out. Cake 
locuo free. 7. 8. Denison, Chicago, Ll. 


of your foture Husband or Wife FREE 
Pro: ty A. CLIMAX CO. CHI BERL 


stone RTE a8 R ANS, 


guaranteed ‘becoming to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, 
up, according to size and color 
Beautifying Mask, with prep'n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 
sent C. O. D. anywhere, Sendto 
the m’fr for Ilfust’d Price-Lists 
8B R AM, il States. 
4 Cent’ 1 Music Hall) Chie ago. 


HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure piles 
when all other remedies have failed. It absorbs the 
tumors, allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice J 
gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Oint- 
ment is prepared cnly for piles. Every box is war- 
ranted. - ~y by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price, . and $1.00 per box 
WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Proprietors, Cleveland, O 

City” and 


S EATT ‘5 | Metropolis of | 


the New State of Washington. For Illustrated Descriptive 
Matter write to the Leading Real Estate and Financial 
Brokers, Seattle. 
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a special mark of 
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crackers are | 


Senator Edmunds. who | 
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doctrines of Au- | 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


CISEASES 
xepred by +: 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies. 


OR CL EANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CuticuRA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beantifier, external!y, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to 
scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 50c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porter DruG anv 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases. 


Ne ca Baby’ 8 Skin and | Scalp preserved and _3 
ee beautified by CuTicuRA Soap. fed 
KIDNEY PArtns, 
cured by CuTicura ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


DR T. B. MYERS, 


of David City, Neb., writes : Dr. 
Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer is 





cough and measles I ever saw. 


bottle. 


DETE CTIVES 
We want a man in every locality to act as Private Detective 


under our instruction Particulars free. CENTRAL DETEC- 
TIVE BUREAU, Box 195. Topeka, Kans. 





Soap, 25c.; | 





| 
| 
| 


Backache and Weakness | 


the best remedy for whooping | 


Price, ¢5c., 50c.,and ®1 per | 


| Marcu 1, 1890. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 





hy 
THE ONLY tine 


Landing Passengers cv. City of New York, 


All trains arriving at and departing from 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 


i2d Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, 








KING’S. WINDSOR’ CEMENT, 


FOR PLASTERING WALLS ANO CEILINCS. 


ENDORSED AND USED By THE Best ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND PLASTERERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


BEFORE BUILDING 


J. B. KING & CO... 


Patentees and Sole 


324 STATE STREET, 


Manufacturers, 


NEW YORE. 
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JEWELS AND LACES. 


* Oh, girl with the jewelled fingers, 


Oh, maid with the laces rare! 


” 


What are your jewels and what are your | strength to the w hole system. For over- 


laces worth to you if, from undergoing the 
trying ordeals which fashionable soc iety im- 
poses on its devotees, and which are enough 
to test the physical strength and endurance 
of the most robust, you break down, lose 
your health and become a physical wreck, 
as thousands do from such causes ? 

Under such circumstances you would 
willingly give all your jewels and all your 
laces to regain lost health. This you can do 
if you will but resort to the use of that 
great restorative known as Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. Thousands of grateful 
women bless the day it was made known to 
them. 

For all those derangements, irregularities 
and weaknesses . pour to women, it is the 
only remedy, by druggists, under a 
positive guarantee from the manufact- 
urers, that it will give satisfaction in every 
case, or money will be refunded. This guar- 
antee has been printed on the bottle-wrapper 
and faithfully carried out for many years. 

As an invigorating tonic, it imparts 





debili- 
dressmakers, 


worked, ‘‘ worn-out,” ‘ run-down,” 
tated teachers, milliners, 
seamstresses, ‘‘shop-girls,” housekeepers, 
nursing mothers, and feeble women gen- 
erally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
is the greatest earthly boon, being une- 
qualed as an appetizing cordial and re- 
storative tonic. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervine. 
‘‘ Favorite Prescription” is unequaled ona 
is invaluable in allaying and subduing nerv- 
ous excitability, exhaustion, prostration, 
hysteria, and other distressing, nervous 
symptoms, commonly attendant upon func- 
tional and organic disease. It induces re- 
freshing sleep and relieves mental anxiety 
and despondenc 

An Il merated | Book of 160 pages, treating 
of ‘‘Woman and Her Diseases, and their 
Self-cure,” sent sealed, in plain envelope, 
on receipt of ten cents, in stamps. 

Address, WorLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, No, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, 











Dr. Pierce’s Pellets regulate and cleanse 





the liver, 


stomach and bowels. One a dose. Sold by druggists. 
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[nudigestion 


- not only a distressing con.) Jaint, of 

itself, but, by causing the blood to 
become depraved and the system en- 
feebled, is the parent of innumerable 
maladies. That Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is the best cure for Indigestion, even 
when complicated with Liver Complaint, 
is proved by the following testimony 
from Mrs. Joseph Lake, of Brockway 
Centre, Mich.: — 

“Liver complaint and indigestion 
made my life a burden and came near 
ending my existence. For more than 
four vears [suffered untold agony, was 
reduced almost toa skeleton, and hardly 
had strength to drag myself about. All 
kinds of food distressed me, and only 
the most delicate could be digested at 
all. Within the time mentioned several 
physicians treated me without giving re- 
sief. Nothing that I took seemed todo 
any permanent good until I commenced 
the use of Avyer’s Sarsaparilla, which 
has produced wonderful results. Soon 
after commencing to take the Sarsapa- 
rilla I could see an improvement in my 
condition. My appetite began to return 
and with it came the ability to digest 
all the food taken, my strength im- 
proved each day, and after a few 
months of faithful attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given me a 
new lease of life.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle, 





Prive $1; wiz bottles, $5. 


Metcalf’s Sachet Powders are 

|invaluable for perfuming 

+ | gloves, handkerchiefs, clothing, 
stationery, and furniture with 
: }a grateful, lasting fragrance. 
A sample glass jar of Violette, 

Heliotrope, or Jockey Club by 


Odors /"T. METCALF & 00. 


39 Tremont St., Boston. 
| E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YorK. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


“” PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


ntime. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 





WETS & CO... 
re a Successors to C. Wz1s, M’f'rs of 
: Meerschaum Pipes, Smokers’ Ar- 
ticles, etc., wholesale and retail. 
Repairing done. (Cit~cz fice. 
»9) B'war, +... Factories, 69 
@ Walker St., and Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, 
etc., made in newcst Cesizns. 
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A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 dent sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sampie Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universall 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 Stxtn Avenurz, New Yor. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
# constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 





London, England. 
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GOLD-MINING IN CHINA. 


Two CHINESE noblemen have recently con- 
tracted in Chicago for the construction of a 300- 
stamp mill in the mountains of China. The 
mill with all its machinery will cost $4,000,000, 
in the heart of China where 
the noblemen report the discovery of the richest 
gold-bearing lead in the world. Gold has been 
known to exist in the Tai-Shan Mountains for 
many centuries, but the natives did not know 
how to crush the rocks and treat the resulting 
dust with chemicals until Chinamen who had 
gone to the gold fields of California and Aus- 
tralia returned home with knowledge they had 
acquired. Two years ago Sing-Chen, a 
or, entered the mountains and 
great gold-bearing ledge. A company was or- 
ganized, crude stamp mills were erected, and 
the reduction of quartz was begun. Two great 


and is to be used 


soon 


companies now monopolize the mines and oper- | 


ations are to be commenced on a gigantic scale. 


GRANT'S FIRST ARMY SPEECH. 

THE Washington Star tells this story, de- 
rived from Major Joseph W. Wham, the army 
paymaster at Tueson, Arizona, who early in 
the war was a lieutenant in General Grant's 
regiment, the Twenty-first Illinois: ‘‘We were 
in for thirty days at first, and had a colonel 
who wore two pistols in his belt and made 
speeches on dress parade. We refused to re- 
enlist unless we could have a new colonel, and 
the case was presented to Governor Dick Yates 
while the regiment was encamped at Spring- 
field. It was then that Colonel U.S. Grant was 
assigned to our regiment. and the Governor sug- 
gested that the boys be enthused with some 
speeches by Logan and one or two others. The 
programme was carried out, and the boys, who 
had been worked up to a three-cheers-and-a- 
tiger state of mind, and were accustomed to 
hear speeches from their old colonel, called for 
‘Grant,’ Grant,’ * Colonel Grant.’ with the ac- 
cent on both words. There was a slight hesita- 
tion, and then Colonel Grant,who had beet sitting 
down, arose and made an effective address with- 
out exhausting the English language. It could 
hardly he divided into the three parts required 
by rhetoricians, for it consisted of but four words, 
to wit: ‘Go to your quarters.’ TI told the story 
once at a reunion when Grant was present. and 
the veterans took it with a storm of applause, 
but the old commander never smiled. It was one 
of those incidents of necessary army discipline 
which he thought ought never to be alluded to 
at reunions, and I have never told it since.” 


CANDY 


Cc. F. GUNTHER, 212 State Siveet, Chicago. 
t e:. a — a 
West Shore Railroad, 
N. Y. C. & H. R..R. R. Co. Lessee. 


Via West Shore of World-famed 
Hudson River. 


Qo 
for a box of extra fine 
Candy, prepaid byexpress 
east of Denver and west of 
Boston. Suitable for pres- 





Popular Route for business and pleasure trav] 
Magnificent sleeping-cars without change. 

New York and Boston to Buffalo, Detroit, Tolec », 
Chicago, and St. Louis. 

Tickets via West Shore on sale at all ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada, 

Ask for tickets via. West Shore, and see that they 
read via. this route. 
are the Jargest manufacturers in our line in the world. 
paid. Permanant position. Money advanced for w 


etc. For full terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS seoztct.,. Postes. Roceiclty firs 


MUNIGNH. 
Annual Fine Art Exhibition 


at the 
Royal Crystal Palace 
From July ist to October 15th, 
The Munich Artists’ Association. 





WANTED 2102.78: 
A few g men 
to sell our goods by sample to the 
wholesale and retail trade. We 

Liberal salary 
es, advertising, 








prospect- 
struck a | 


Send $1.25, $2.10, or $3.50 | 


ents, Try theexperiment. | 


hicago, Ill., or 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 





= TAO 


PENCE = 





AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHUUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIW 


-— DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 





and on washing afterward it wa 
purchased the new discovery at 








disappears as if by magic 
used for a like purpos 
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t 


be removed at each application. 
Modene tod 





troy its growth. 


penetrates the hair follicle or sac 
guaranteed to be as harmless as wa 





r to the skin. 


2.00 per bottle. Send money by k 
| feceived the same as cash, 


WANTED, 


injures the skin in the slightest manner, or produces any unpleasant sensation or fecling when applying or ever afterward. 
(CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT AS IT MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 


BOTTLE IS GUARANTEED, 


In Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentall+ spilled on the back of the hand, 
as discovered that the hair was completely removed. We 
} ’ named it 
injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. 
will be surprised and delighted with the results. 
Ithas no connection whatever with any other preparation ever 
, aud no scfentitic discovery bas ever attained such wonderful results. 
*SFAIL, If the growth be light one application will remove it permanently, the heavy growth such as the beard 
eo or hair on moles may t ) 


! - 
* MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. * * 


OF’ You CAN REGISTER YOUR LETTER AT ANY POST-OFFICKE AND INSURE ITS SAPE DELIVERY. 
To assure the public of the merits of Modene, we send with each bottl i 
2 } ’ ¢ P 2 a legal agre C 

$1,000 REWARD. Thousand Dollars to any Purchaser if Mc ntly save toe hein or Glasto 


Itis perfectly pure, free from all 
Itacts mildly but surely, and you 
Apply for a fuw minutes, and the hair 


MODENE. 





IT CANNOT 


require two or more applications before all the rovts are destroyed, although all hair wil! 
Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by peopl 
ae : : 1 s ' eople of refinement 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard will find a priceless boon in Modene, which does away mite onion, It 
nd dissolves sg Po principle, thereby rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is 
, a Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid (securely sealed fror 
observation) on receipt of price, $1,00, Larzest size bottle, containing three times as much Modene, and sufficient for any Gino, 
tter with your full address written plainly. 1 
(BE SURE TO MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPRR. 


AGENTS MODENE MANUFACTURING CO 


Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps 


) Address, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. ¢ GENERAL AGENTS 
AND ADVERTISERS 
WANTED, 
dene fails to permanently remove the hair, or discolors or 
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THE “OSTRICH PLUME” 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


(Mrs. Alpheus Hardy). 

















) Noengravingcan do justice to the unique ana 
we less beauty of.this NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM. Imagine 
completely studded with balls of flowers one foot in 
‘a circumference, whose petals curve gracefully inward, 
§ and which in turn are dotted with a peculiar 
'’’§ growth, the whole resembling, more than anything 
else, masses of SN0W-WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES, and = then 
" begin to form some idea of the beau 
HW flower. Your garden will not be comp! 
a ifitdoesnotcontain the “OSTRICH PLUME CHRYSANTHEMUM.” 
4 (Plain and full instructions forculture with each order. ) 
PRICE.—For fine plants, certain to bloom, 40c. each, 
three plants for $1; seven plants for $2; twelve plants 
for $3. Free by mail. : 
Bey> With every order for a single plant or more will 


POR THE GARDEN” (the price of which is 25 cents), on con- 
dition that you will say in what fae | this ad- 
vertisement. EE, 

plants can have the Catalogue sent, when desired, to the 
SEPARATE ADDRESS of each ery topes ope beg 
club, provided always that the paper is named. 
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of this royal 
this season 


besentgratis oursuperb Catalogue of “EVERYTHI!G 


Club orders for or TWELVE 












PETER HENDERSON &CO:icNEWYORK 








ADIES 


Who Value a Refined Comploxion 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 











MEDICATED 





OMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


¥t imparts a brilliant transparency 
akin. Removes all pimples, 
discolorations, and es the skin delicate- 
ly soft and beautiful. It contains no lime, 
white lead or arsente. In three csj 
pink or Mesh, white and brunette 


FOR SALE BY 
All Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
HORTHAND Hire 


ituations procured all pupils when competent 
end for circular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y 


Rowlands 
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freckies and 











COUGHS, 





STIEFEL' BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 


For thecure of skin diseases and the improvement 
oc the complexion. Prepared in proporsene recom- 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 
Offenbach, Germany. For sale by druggists at 25c. 
a cake. 

READ THE FOLLOWING LETTER FROM A 
PARTY WHO HAS USED 'THE SOAP. 

“or some time past I was afflicted with a disagree- 
able eruption of the face, for which I consulted sev- 
eral physicians, and although I followed strictly their 
advice, my face became worse. 

Upon the recommendation of a friend of mine I 
tried a cake of J. D. Strere.’s Bircu TAR AND SuL- 
PHUR Soap, and after only one week's use its remark- 
able salutary effects were noticeable. The applica- 
tion of this Soap for three weeks pretuces a com- 
plete change of the epidermis, and I am glad tostate 
that 4 have now a thoroughly healthy complexion, | 
due exclusively to the use of the Soap named. 

J.D. Thomson, 
of the firm of Smith & Thomson, 18 Cor 'neree | 
Street, Newark, N. | 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 18, 1889. | 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co,, New York, Sole Importers. 
Send for a little book describing a variety of Stief 
o> Secteaten Soaps of great utility in treating the | 

t) 


SORE THROAT. 


The highest medical authorities of the World prescribe 
j 7 


SODEN MINERAT 


PA 
Throat, Chest and 


and recommend the 
TILLES, for Diseases of the 
Lungs, and also for Consumption 


“T have used the Soden Mineral Pastilles and found 
them a most excellent remedy, which has always proved 
snecessful in my hands. I can honestly recommend their 

, a OSE 
Ise, 


use.” Respectfully, SAMUEL 8. MOI 
Professor of New York College 
Dr. BELCHER Hyper, Asst. Med. Examiner in New 


York, for the National and Union Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
used the Soden Mineral Pastilles with a patient suffering 
from an old troublesome cough, with very satisfactory 
results, 


At all druggists at 25 and 5) cts, a box. 


PAMPHLETS GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


Soden Mineral Springs Co., Limited, 


15 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
een cer 











AGENTS WANTED—ALSO MEN. Two 

immense new specialties; 1 lady made 

$27 before dinner, another $16 first 
hour ; extraordi opportuni 





> proof free. 
Ad., LITTLE & CO., 214Clark Serene, Chicago, Ill. 
to $8 a day. Sampl-s worth $2.15 FREE. 
Lines not‘under horses’ feet. Write Brews- 
ter Safety Rein Holuer Co,, Holly, Mich. 
MT ANINGTON’ Linen Novelties for tidies, table 
scarfs, splashers, etc. Send 


stamp for illustrated circular. 116 Franklin St.. N.Y. 








The MostPerfectMade 


ae The Montauk 
_ Camera. 


Price, complete, covered 
in Seal Leather, $25.00. 

Affords a pleasant pastime for all. 1t is designed for taking 
instantaneously objects in motion or stationary. Views, por- 
traits, flash light Sample photograph and 
descriptive circular will be mailed free on application to 


Cc. CENNERT, Manufacturer, 


54 East !Oth Street, New York. 






Size,6x 7x 10. 


pictures, ete 





28 Drawings Annually 


Without any loss, on Five of the Best 
European Premium 
Government Bonds. 


&5.00 will secure these splendid chances 


for you. 
GRAND PRIZES OF 

$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Ete., Ete. 

These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 
of the United States, and are not regarded as a 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every 
Bond must be redeemed with the Full Nominal 
Value, or draw a Premium, 

Send $5.00 as first payment on these Bonds, to 
take part in next drawing, to 

E. Il. MORNER, Banker, 
86 and 88 Wall Street, New York, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
66 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
220 N. Broadway, St. Louls, Mo. 


FACI tablishment in the HES 

the treatmentof Hair and Scalp, Eczema, 
Moles, Warts, Supeftiuous Hair, Birthmar' 

Moth, Freckies, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 

Veins,Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 

Barber's lich, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 

| See s Bleaching, Facial Development, ete. Sena 

ee FA %@ cts. for 138-page book on all skin im- 

_ ed perfections and their treatment. 

. JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatole- 

glat, (125 West 424 Street, NEW YORK CITY, .Y. 

P. 8.—Use Woodbury’s Fecial Soap Gor theokin and 
Qculp} for sulo at all druccists, or by mail, 60 cent 


THE DE GROOT 











| ELECTRIC REGENERATOR 


$2 





%2 


Were oa i's a hietle 
Something entirely new in m icine, anc 
wonder, performing cures in the most obstinate cases 


For Diseases and 


4 1 ity, 
of Lost or Failing Power, Nervous Rebtt 
Drains, Losses, Premature Decline, . erting 
Atrophy, and alt Kidney and Bladder roantes. 
Cures quickly, easily, and without trouble or ton 
tion. So plain and simple that any one can app A b 
Effects instantaneous; good results certain, OUNG 
and OLD Mey who find cas Phy sa eee) EEOEN. 
eause has a hold upon them w J D 
ERATOR prompt and satisfactory in its requis. Ry 

rfect little marvel. Acts promptly an aor y- 
Bent securely packed on receipt of $2. ircular free. 
Money returned (f not as represented, 


THE DE GROOT 0O,, 66 Liberty St., New York, 
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THE LA 


Contracted by 


BELLE 


long-continued 





ULL WEIGHT 
PURE 











MOST perrect MADE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarter ofa century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the 
Strongest, Purest. and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contam Ammonia, 
Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 8T. LOUIS. 
All who desire good cooking in their houses 

should use 


LIEBIG 1 COMPANY’S 
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gazing from the K 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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LSoo 


STRIDE 


lower. 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lacé-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


. M&S MMQAUQ.AAQA SSAQ0s < S N 











‘FOR 1890. ~ 
-=~ORDINARIES> 
+ LADIES’ »° GENTLEMEN’S - 
 SAFETIES, TANDEM SAFETIES, 
N-—TRICYCLES— 


HIGHEST -GRADEoNy 


JARSE USTRATED"( Es, 
PU LCATALOS ir FREE 
; a da | 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF. 





A slight addition gives great | 


strength -and flavor to Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label, 


WHEN YOU ORDER 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Attempts are frequently made to palm off in- 
ferior Waters bearing labels closely resembling 
the genuine Apollinaris labels. 

Bottles bearing the genuine Apollinaris labels 
are frequently filled with a spurious article. 


LOOK AT THE CORK, 


which, if genuine, is branded with the name 
of the Apollinaris Company, Limited, and the 
words ‘‘ Apollinaris Brunnen” around an an- 


chor. 
LIPS’ = 





HIL 


D 





Unequaled for Delicacy of Flavor and Nutri- 
tious Properties. Kasily Digested Different 


from all other Cocoas, 


ABY CARRIAGES! 











make a specialty of manufactur- 
ing Baby Carriages to sell direct 
to private parties. You can, 
therefore, do better with me than 
with a dealer. Carriages 


Delivered Free of Charge 


to all pointsin the United States, 

E\ Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS. R, Nifr. 

62.64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, lil. 










GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COU’S 


Breaklast Cocod 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
rishing, strengthening, Ea- 
rably adapted 
in health 






delicious, nou 
BILY DIGESTED, and adm 
for as persons 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 


Look at these pictures. What do you want shoes 
for ? to look well on the foot, or to look well when 
held in the hand ? 


invalids as well 








The James Means 
thrifts. 


3 Shoe will not please spend- 
We do not claim that it is the most stylish 
shoe ever sold, what we do claim is, that no shoe of 
any price, having its durability, can compare 
with it in style, finish and perfection of fit. 

Every genuine pair is stamped plainly on the sole 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 


If the name is not spelled exactly as you see it 
here, the shoes are only imitations of. our James 
Means $3 Shoe, which is the original $3 Shoe. 

Any retailer in the United States can supply you 
if you do not let him sell you some less durable shoe 
which pays him a larger profit. If your dealer will 
not supply you, please w rite us @ postal card, giving 
us his name and telling us what he says to you. 
Then you will hear from us. These shoes are made 
in Lace Button and Congress, with extra quality 
elastics. If you have been disappointed by the 
imitations of our goods, that must make you al) the 
more anxious to get the genuine, 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln 8t., Bosto” 


NOMY OF FOOTWEAR. 


Anillustrated pamphlet interesting to every one who 
wears shoes. Sent free on receipt of name and ad- 
dress on postal card. Box 551, Brockton, Mass, 
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FO BROILINGC, BAKINC, 
BOILING, PRESERVINC. 


j LICHT, HANDSOME, 
WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 


THE BEST WARE MADE FOR THE KITCHEN, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ST. LOUIS STAMPING CO., ST. LOUIS. 


THE 


For Sate By ALL STOVE, HARDWARE AND HOUSE 
FURNISHING DEALERS, 


COCK BOOK AND PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. BE SURE 
TO MENTION THIS PAPER. 


BRANCH Houses: New York,96BeekmanSt. Chicago, 16Lake St. Boston, 134 North St, 


“HAMMOND” 4evarded the FIRST PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


At a grand concours of typewriters in Paris, called 
by several prominent scientists of France at the Mayor- 

alty Hall, Second Arrondissement, the HAMMOND made 
MW a record of 170 words per minute ; but the others, al- 
though present, declined to compete. 


'THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO0., 











447-449 EAST FIFTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


77 Nassau St., New York. 1168. Cth Street, Phila. 
- 
Edvs Crean Baloo 


198 La Salle St., Chicago. 800 Washington St., Boston 
THE, ¢ RRH 

out 
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DN ikcrver fe 
CSO Coip HEAD US, 


Ely’s Cream Balm is not a liquid, snuff or powder. Applied into the nostrils it ts 


s 0 quickly absorbed. It cleanses the head, allays inflammation, heals 5 0 


TYPEWRITER, 
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the sores. Sold by druggists or sent by mail on NEW ¥ ORK 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, NE RK, 














